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SHREDDED SIRLOIN BEEF, THE 
PUREST SPICES, MA5A FROM 
STONE-GROUND CORN, HAND- 
WRAPPED IN REAL CORN SHUCKS* 
5HJFFED FROZEN IN A RE-USABLE 
FOAM CONTAINER. 

FAST BECOMING A 
TASTY TEXAS 
LEGEND, 

NO PRESERVATIVES 
VISA / MC f AE 



PEDRO'S TAMALES, IHC. 

Lubbock, Texas 79452 
1-800-522-9531 
FAX 806-745-5 833 
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FULL CIRCLE VIDEOS 

Native American Traditions on Tape 


OKLAHOMA NATIVE 
AMERICAN ARTISTS AND 
MUSICIANS 

© SONGS OF INDIAN 
TERRITORY 

© CREEK ARTIST. 

KNOKOVTEE SCOTT 

© CHEROKEE BASKETMAKING 

© OSAGE RIBBONWORK 

and just released... 

® "INTO THE CIRCLE" 

An introduction to Oklahoma 
Powwows and Celebrations 

ALL TAPES $29.95 

for home viewing* 
schools and libraries 
MasterCard/Visa accepted 

Catalogue available 

1 - 800 - 940-8849 

Full Circle Communications. Tulsa, OK 
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The Worlds 
Oldest Adolescent 

T he world tends to think of Oklahoma 
as a young state. And rightly so. Com- 
pared to the rest of the country, we are a 
teen-ager navigating adolescence— idealis- 
tic, innocent, still ready to take on the 
world. Older than Alaska (1959), far 
younger than Ohio ( ! 803 ) , or even Colorado 
(1876) — not to mention those ancient east- 
ern states— we won't even celebrate our state- 
hood centennial for another fourteen years. 

If anything, mile- 
stone events like this 
year s Cherokee Stri p 
Centennial, which 
commemorates the 
September 16, 1893, 
land am that opened 
northern Oklahoma 
to non-Indian settle- 
ment, serve to re- 
mind us that a hun- 
dred years ago, many 
of our forefathers 
were just making up 
their minds about 
the place. There are men and women living 
within our borders whose parents told 
them firsthand what it was like to drive a 
stake into unplowed land and wonder if 
their family would survive here. 

It is such a relatively fresh collective 
memory that we can almost be excused if 
we forget that this place we call Oklahoma 
has actually been around forever. It may 
seem like our political history' begins with 
the crack of a gun in 1889 or the heist of the 
state seal in 1910 but, in fact, our past is 
much older and more cosmopolitan than 
that— we were part of Thomas Jefferson’s 
1803 Louisiana Purchase, until 1819 we 
were the U.S.'s international border with 
Spain, and as recently as 1 845 we were all 
that stood between the United States and 
the recalcitrant Republic of Texas. 

Why don’t we feel older? 

Maybe, suggests senior editor Barbara 
Palmer who profiles five explorers in her story 
‘'Coming Into the Country * on page 22, it is 


because the men who explored and mapped 
this region didn't get the PR that Lewis and 
Clark did for manning the first overland ex- 
pedition into the Pacific Coast or that 
Zebulon Pike did for discovering the Rocky 
Mountains* History books don’t rave 
about the exploits of the botanist Thomas 
Nuttali who in 1819 named previously un- 
known plants in this region or even the artist 
George Gulin who bucked conventional wis- 
dom by describing the Indian societies he saw 
on his journey here in 1 834 as orderly and se- 
rially advanced— not wild and barbarous at all. 
How did such a thrilling period of our his- 
tory fall through the cracks? Maybe because, 
once again, we were 
out of sync with 
the rest of the worid. 
This land was still 
so wild during the 
first half of the 1 9th 
century that explor- 
ers looked for but 
couldn't find the 
headwaters of the 
Red River until 1852. 
Maps and borders 
were so vague that if 
explorers scooted 
too far south they 
risked trespassing on Spanish soil and being ar- 
rested. Yet elsewhere die world seemed so very 
civilized: die waltz was raging in Europe by 
1813, the Erie Canal opened in 1 825, and a hy- 
draulic crane was working by 1845* 

That there is a romance to this period of 
our history that warrants another look is 
indisputable, if for no other reason than 
that it makes the feats that followed so soon 
after — 'the lotteries, the land runs — all the 
more amazing. But also, Palmer suggests, 
because it binds us closer to our mother 
country and the one president we all seem 
to agree upon. “1 had never come across 
anything," explains Palmer, "in which Tho- 
mas Jefferson had anything to do with 
Oklahoma. Lfut then \ read where (the ex- 
plorer) Stephen Long started his expedition 
(Into Oklahoma) by reading Lewis and 
Clark’s instructions from Jefferson. 

“Long set out to do here what Lewis and 
Clark did elsewhere." 

— Jeanne IVL Devlin 
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Lou already knew you'd find a little of the West in Oklahoma City. But maybe 
you didn't know you’d also find The National Cowboy Hall of Fame, a full schedule of rodeo and 
equestrian events, and world-class horse racing at Remington Park, where heroes of small 
stature ride to glory atop their trusty steeds. 


Okay,Kemosabe/ 

It’s in OklahomaCity. 


Wonclerfulife! IN OKLAHOMA CITY CAU OR WRITE THE OKLAHOMA CITY CONVENTION ANO VISITORS BUREAU. FOUR SANTA EE PLAZA, OKLAHOMA CITY. OK 73102, 1 800-225-5652 





Rosalind Cook, OSS 

Life-size Bronze 
Edition of 25 


DODSON GALLERIES 

7660 N. Western Avenue 
Oklahoma City, OK 73116 
Hours: 10:00 a.m. to 5:00 p.m. 
(405) 840-7787 



HEAD TO THE FOU NTAIN 

A retreat! Surrounded by beautiful Lake Eufaula in Eastern 
Oklahoma’s Green Country. Enjoy 18 -holes of 
challenging golf, tennis, swimming, horseback riding, 
hiking trails, planned activities for the kids and more. 

You’ll discover a strikingly modern resort hotel... rising 
five graceful stories above miles of picturesque wooded 
shoreline. Or, stay in one of our rustic cabins or uniquely 
designed treehouses. 

David Hammond, General Manager 

Call I -9 1 8-689-9 1 73 for reservations. 


FOUNTAINHEAD 

RES-O-RT H-O-T-E-L 

Located 7 miles south of 1-40 on Highway 150. Checotah. Oklahoma 
Corporate, government and group rates available. 

Children under 1 8 stay free in parents' room. 
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Oklahoma: 


A Traveler’s View 


Oklahoma Today’s 1994 Scenic Calendar 

. 

The first travelers in Oklahoma floated down rivers and followed in the tracks 
of buffalo. Oklahoma Today’s 1994 full-color calendar, with its stunning 
photography, combined with excerpts from early travel journals, takes you 
back to those early expeditions. See the Black Mesa at dawn, a thunderstorm 
in the Wichitas, oceans of wildflowers and the smoky blue haze of the 
Ouachita Mountains as they were seen through the eyes of adventurers like 


Thomas Nuttall and Nathaniel Boone. 

0^ m rliinmnn inrl ti iv (To order vour calendar, nlease 







'YOU WANTED TO KNOW' 

Our request that readers let us know where 
the mailing label on their magazine was 
landing ( July- August / 993) brought the kind 
of response editors love — letters , calls (our 
phone line was jammed for two days), and 
even a few visits. Though you almost 
unanimously agreed the label was not where 
we thought it should be (over the bar code), 
the sheer enthusiasm of your feedback 
warmed our hearts. 

Chester Thompson of Colorado Springs 
called in his label report (left front , by the 
spine), as did Jolenc Roy of Stillwater, who 
checked not only her issue but those of her 
doctor and a friend. Mrs. Roy's findings: three 
mailing labels, all awry. LaVerneK. Jones of 
Tulsa dropped us a postcard complete with a 
schematic drawing of her label's placement ; 
Gerald R. Haywood of Salt Lake City, Utah, 
sent a copy of his cover with the label 
highlighted, and Aleta R. Carpenter of 


Sacramento, California, 
not only took up the label 
issue, but also the condition 
in which her magazine has 
been arriving ( not so great). 

We think we have the label 
issue under control now, 
thanks to your help, so we'll 
move on to “condition upon 
receipt. " Bear with us. 

LOVE THAT TOM 

I so enjoy Oklahoma 
Today and particularly en- 
joyed this issue’s article 
about Tom, Oklahoma (July-August 
1993). I’ve eaten at Nellie's Tom Cafe — 
and was intrigued by the quaint little com- 
munity. Ralph Marsh’s down-to-earth and 
descriptive writing style is refreshing. I en- 
joy his writing a great deal. 

Thank you for your excellent publica- 
tion. 

Peggy Talley 
Poteau 

By the way, Peggy' not only alerted us to her 
wandering mailing label — she sent us a copy 
of the cover so we could see for ourselves! 


After reading the July- 
August issue of Oklahoma 
Today, I just had to write to 
let you know that it is one 
of the best issues I have 
ever read. Each article was 
well written but the one 
that made the greatest im- 
pact on me was “A Town 
Called Tom.” It was in 
Tom, from 1938 to 1940, 
that I had my first teaching 
experience. Many of the 
ones mentioned in the ar- 
ticle were my students — 
James Baker, Johnny Stanfield. 

Thank you for bringing back pleasant 
memories. The area has changed, and I 
have only returned once, but this made me 
want to go see some of the ones I remem- 
ber. I also enjoyed the “Summer Reader.” 
Lucile Vickrey-Cheatham 
Tulsa 

A FAN OF THE NORTHEAST 

First let me say I enjoy your magazine 
very much, but I don’t think you print 
enough articles about the northeastern part 



CAN'T GET TO OUR STORES? 
WE'LL COME TO YOU! 


Call or write and we'll send you a free catalog 

OF THE COFFEE VOTED “WORLD'S BEST”* 


CALL 1 -800-725-731 5 or MAIL to: 
Neighbors Coffee, P.O. Box 581238, Tulsa, ok 74158 


in. cun 

5 0 i | « Neighbor. 

S! £ ft - LgUAi lTY HOUSE _ 
o h 2 ^ " 

>Z 5 


NAME 

ADDRESS 

CITY ZIP 


o Custom Micro Computers 


Statewide Sales & Service 
featuring 


DFI 


Ai 


PRO 


All DFI & Corsair Pro Computers feature 2-year Warranties 


We Also Carry a Full Line of 
Laser & Dot Matrix Printers 

(405) 254-5022 or 1(800) 536-5702 
1222 10th St, Suite 105, 
Woodward, OK 73801 
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of the state, its historic value and beauty, 
and the Cherokee people who live there* 

1 was happy to see the song “Oklahoma 
Hills” (July-August 1993) written by 
Woody Guthrie printed the way it was writ- 
ten and not any changing of the words. 
Some people take the liberty of changing 
Lhe words of old songs, which is not right. 

1 live over the state fine into Arkansas, hut 
I still live in Oklahoma in my heart. 

Ale lie Nailey 
Siloam Springs, Arkansas 

YOU CAN GO HOME 

1 must tel! you how much I en joy your 
magazine, which l received first as a gift 
over three years ago. 1 was born in Lawton 
in 1909, My father, CG. Clark, practiced 
law there from 1903 until 1918, when we 
moved to Illinois. Last summer my daugh- 
ter and I visited a dear friend with whom 1 
had maintained an irregular correspon- 
dence for some seventy years, and 1 found 
that you can go home again. Mount Scott, 
Medicine Creek, Lake Lawtonka, Fort Sill, 
the old high school where Vd attended my 
first and second years in school, the old 
Presbyterian Church where I'd gone to kin- 


dergarten as well as Sunday school — all 
were still there! Our home at 914 C. was 
gone, but there were trees every place. My 
mother had missed them when she went 
there in 1907. 

One article that especially interested me 
was “ Gero n i mo Rediscovered ” ( Ma y - ] u ne 
1993). 1 was glad to have confirmed what 
my dad had always told me — that 
Geronimo was not the chief as was so often 
claimed. 

If you read this far, thank you for letting 
me re m i n isce a nd fo r p ro v id i n g th rou gh 
Oklahoma Today so many delightful 
memories of my childhood and of the rich 
contributions of the state to America’s his- 
tory and culture. 

Jane C. Brown 
Anna, Illinois 

LONG MAY SHE WAVE 

I was in your state in May, and l could 
only find a large state flag. I would l ike one 
to hang on the walk I was born and raised 
in Oklahoma untill was nineteen: this is my 
reason for the request. 

Dlorese Lovison 
Vista, California 


We sell desktop and large ( three feet by five 
feet) flags, but if you need another size try: Big 
Red Flags, 2805 N. W, 26///, Oklahoma City , 
OK 73107 , (405) 946-8500 , or Homer Miller 
Co., Box 31, Oklahoma City , OK 73101 , 
(800) 654-8617. 

IN RETROSPECT 

Our story on the film Oklahoma! (July- 
August 1993) mentioned B-10 bombers 
frequenting Tinker Air Force Base in Midwest 
City in the early 1950s, but a careful reader 
caught the error (B- 1 Os were obsolete by that 
time), B- J Os passed through Tinker in the 
Thirties, but Dr. Donald W , Klinko, a 
historian at the Tinker Air Logistics Center, 
says by the Fifties the repair depot was 
servicing B-29s, B-50s, and C~47$. 

In that same issue, Casey Carlton's 
xeriscape photographs were not credited; we 
regret the oversight. 

Oklahoma Today welcomes views of 
readers f and we publish as many letters as 
space allows. Letters are subject to editing and 
must be signed. Send them to: Oklahoma 
Today, MO, Box 53384, Oklahoma City, OK 
73152 * 


SEPTEMBER 17 


DECEMBER 5, 


19 9 3 



I n 1519, Hernan Cortes 
touched land on the 
Mexican coast and 
brought with him 16 Spanish 
horses. That single moment 
changed life in the Americas 
forever. 

"Thundering Hooves: Five 
Centuries of Horse Power In 
The American West" is the 
thrilling internationally- 
touring exhibit that invites 
you to relive the experience 
from the time the conquista- 
dores landed and dominated 
three-quarters of North and 
South America. 

Witness how the horse 
changed the course of history 
in the Southwest. 


COWBOY 



MJ of fdffl t 

1 700 filonheait 6 3rd Street 
Oklahoma Gly, QK 73ttt 

rmj m2i so 


NATIONAL COWBOY HALL OF FAME 
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Staking a 
claim on 
Cherokee 
Strip 

Centennial 
goodies. 


HOME ON THE 
HEARTH 

When the initial request 
came, it was for a weather 
vane in a Cherokee Strip 
motif. The problem: John 
Carson of Muskogee had 
made only one weather 
vane in his life — and he 
didn’t plan an encore. 

The blacksmith’s 
Centennial comeback? 
This sturdy, hand-forged 
fireplace set (that’s 
Boomer on horseback). 
Just how sturdy is sturdy? 
Well, the poker weighs in 
at ten pounds; “I can 
stand back and throw it 
like a spear into the 
stump that holds my 
anvil,” says Carson, 
“and it won’t even 
bend.” Wow. The 
set, $650. Cherokee 
Outlet Trading Post, 
P.O. Box 3833, Enid, OK 
73702 . ( 405 ) 233 - 6300 . 


'KNIT ME A PAST' 

Laura VanCleef began designing (and selling) hand-knitted sweaters in 
1986; today, her following stretches from Tulsa to Palm Springs, Florida. 
Her repertoire — 200 designs strong — includes what she calls “Oklahoma 
sweaters,” with mistletoe (state flower), redbuds (state tree), and even an 
occasional buffalo (state animal). Not surprisingly, when northern gals 
needed duds for Centennial shindigs, VanCleef created a sweater or two 
for the celebrations. This one incorporates Okie icons dear to the heart 
of its owner, Gail Wynne of Enid (she had the Strip logo knitted across 
the back). $350-$!, 000. VanCleef Design, 8672 N. May, Oklahoma City, 


OK 73120,(405) 843-9246. 


Photography by 
Lynn Smith 
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BOOMER BRONZED 

It began in 1987 with a commission to tell the story of 
the Cherokee Strip through art. One charcoal, four 
prints, and two life-size bronzes later, Enid artist 
Harold T* Holden ends his saga with the lone partici- 
pant now fondly known as Boomer ft hat’s him on the 
Strip logo)* In Holding the Claim , Boomer appears at 
day’s end on September 16, 1893, the proud owner of 
his own piece of land. The life-size version of the statue 
stands in Enid's Government Springs Park, once a 
major watering hole on the Chisholm Trail. Limited 
edition miniatures, $3,200 each. (405) 233-6300* 


SHOES FIT FOR 
HANGING 

Long before there 
were settlers in the 
Cherokee Strip there 
were mules at Fort 
Supply* These U.S* 
cavalry mule shoes 
($60 each) are from 
the Indian War 
period, 1869-1879* 
(405) 233-6300* 


THROUGH THE EYES 
OF BABES 

I n Children of the 
Ch erokee Strip , fa m i 1 y 
stories recalled by 
octogenarian Tibbie 
Shades are paired with 
the art they inspired 
when read to fourth 
graders now living in 
'"The Strip* 1 ' Dedicated 
to children everywhere 
who have been taken 
from the comfort of 
familiar surroundings to 
pursue a parent's dream, 
the book ($15) portrays 
the run of 1893 as a 
moving story of equal 
parts sacrifice and self- 
indulgence* (403) 233- 
6300* 


BARBED BORDER 

In the 1880s, this 
brand of barbed 
wire — known as 
SeutTs Arrow Plate 
because a flattened 
barb resembles an 
arrow point — was 
used by the Cherokee 
Strip Cattlemen's 
Association to keep 
Kansas cattle from the 
lush pastures of the 
Strip. Settlers dubbed 
it “State Line” wire 
($15 for an 1 8- inch 
strand). (405) 233- 
6300* 


ONE FAMILY 
STORY 

Both of Harold Keith's 
grandfathers pio- 
neered farms in the 
Strip, and the Norman 
author used their 
anecdotes to fuel his 
1977 book, The 
Obstinate Land (the 
1979 Western Heritage 
winner for juvenile 
fiction). It’s been re- 
released by Levite of 
Apache, 203 Hal 
Muldrow Drive, Suite 
3, Norman, OK 73069, 
(405) 366-6442, for 
$12.95, $30 for the 
limited edition 
hardback* 


TOPPED BY GRANDPOP 

When commemorative boLlles of Classic 
Coke enameled with the Centennial Boomer 
mascot were issued, the run of 1893 entered 
the ranks of such mega-events as Super Bowl 
XXV1L An ironic twist: the great-grandfather 
of the artist, Harold T. Holden of Enid, 
invented the crimped bottle cap used on the 
bottles (Coke bought the patent prior to 1919 
for $2,500), $1.88 per six-pack, (405)943- 
8311* 
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Cabin Fd 

C) great Autumn Escapes 


Reflecting the beauty and ^ O 9 

tAuers/ft/ o/ the landscape, 
t Ikla I ton ta s nit te State I \i rhs im ll t ca hi ns 
offer a special ivay to enjoy the slate spark 
system* Cabins accommodate up to six 
people, and inch tdea living area (many with / 
fireplace), kitchenette, coohtcare, utensils t 
cleaning supplies and a linen exchange. 

CaH note to reserve your 1 Q/)/ ) / O O IE) 

autumn calvu escape. I *0( /( /“( 'C' ( / 
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Beavers Bend & H 

State Packs 

Ittavtrf I lend Slate 1 \i i L- 
(405) 494-6300-ParL. Office 
(405) 494-6538-Caliin Office 
7 mi. N. of limk-,1 How on l 'S-259. 

1 lochalown Slate Park 


ocliatowji 




(405) 494-6452— Park Office 
(405) 494-6456— Pm Shop 
10 mi- N. of Bulk'll Bow on { 3-259* 

I owering li inkers, cry s tal clear lake waters Lint] misty mountain vistas provide the krealli taking 
Scenery of Oklakoma $ * Little Smokies, .is tke area i~ affectionately known. Visitors to these 
parks can uncage in a variety of water activities on ike Mountain Burk River and Broken Bow 
Lake, liilv a [uitnljcr of kick-country trails or take a peaceful bicycle cruise through acres of 
forested terrain. * Vc V . \ rettery ' Bicycling " Skating * Bumpir Beetling 'Cow iping 

Canoeing ' Golf ' Hay rides Milking 
Horseback Riding * / lorsc-Draun 
Carriage Rides ' Miniature ( ip}/ 
Paddldwiting * Swimming * Tennis 

Trout Fishing ' V X,U- Water 
Skiing Eli.\n ki:S: 3,4S2 
Combined Park . \ eras ■ I 1.240 
Combined bake Acres (Mountain 
Fork River and Broken Lime 
Reservoir) ' 47 Cabins (Most with 
Fireplace) ■ Forest Heritage fr 
Education Center * Mature L enter 
I A! 7ote Golf 'Course ' Ampitheater 
2'bmile David Rt mm ! liking Trail 
Restaurant ■ Grocery * Gift Shop 
t ilOHUOl ft S: Qwa-Chita Festival of the Forest (June) Riverfront Arts t# Crofts Festival 
(October) ‘ Eagle W atches (Mavem Ivr-Fehruorg) ' Fly fishing Clinics (Moiemlvr- April) 
\. \ McCurtain County W ilderness Area ■ Ouachita National forest 
! alimcua Scenic Drive 


Robbers Cave State Park © 


(918) 465-2565— Park Office 
(918) 465-2562 — Cabin Office 
4 mi. N. i>f Wilbnrton on SI 1-2* 

A favorite of eapelkiB, Inkers, equestrians and outdoor k n-ers, Roklx;rs Cave enjoys notoriety 
as a former hide* ml of Jesse James and Belle Starr. Nestled in the rugged San Bois Mountains, 
the port offers an abundance of scenic keanty, lakes anil recreational opportunities. 
A ■ i r li >: Bicycling 'Boating 'Camping Canoeing ■ / liking ‘ l farseback Riding * / hinting 
Miniature Golf* tcidJIAwrtwg ■ Rapetling * Rock t limbing * Sir miming Ft \ 1 1 kl:e 8,240 
Park Acres m ISO ( outlined Like Acres *20. Cabins (W ith Fireplace) * Wildlife Management 
4 \re a (3,300- Acre Forested Hunting Area) T Mature Center ■ 12-Mile Robbers Cite Hiking 
frail J 2S-tnile hguestrian frail ' Swimming beach & Pool ' Grocery * Cafe " Gift Shop 
IE iff. i hU- Arts & Craft* Festival (i October) At \ KH\ : Talimena Scenic Drive ' L Ouachita 
Motional Forest ' / iem euer Runestme State Parh ' \C'ister Slate Park 


Boiling Sp lings St a 


ri'Aii: Park 


© 



(405) 256-7664— Pa rk Office 
(405) 256-1206— Pro Sl.o P 
6 mi. 1 of Woodward ort f-34T , 

Fa.'Iln;!. Mril-.i .'I - ;m !i ; ;. : I 1 1 !■■■ Lip : in. tik- ..iiilI sofltr 

nearLv Ni xk L iiuaJian River, lliis park enmkinee stunning 
wooded beauty and a unique W estern lierila^e ti> provide an oasis 
on ike kijjk plains of northwestern Oklall oma* 
At * Cn n * pi ng I i thing 'Golf ( ! S! loletoursc} 'Strimtniug 

FbAtl KLn 820 Park Acres 1 7 Acre Shaul 
Springs m 4 C ahimfWitli Fireplace) 'Swimming Petit' I 
Course with Putting Green, Driving Range and 

M > 



Great Salt Plains State park © 

(405) 6264731 
8-tnl N. pf Jet on SI 1-38, 

Luring curiosity serial from all over, Ae bait I lab arc literally a sea of salt — and im« nf 
OL'lah omas most unique geological phenomena, kidfling the only sjx>t in die world where 
visitor* can mine for hourgla^-diajxd selenite crystals. - \lTTi THUS: Boating 1 Camping 
( rystal Digging (April l- ( Rtober 15) ■ Sm mining ■ Water Skiing H: Yll 'RES: 840 Park 
\ ere.- S^SQO-Ack Great Sail I lobs Reseruoir 5' Silt fills ' 0 Cabins ' National Wildlife 
Refuge A l \RBY: Homesteaders ( Original Sod House 


Keystone state park © 

(918) 8654477— Park Office 
(9 1 8) 865499 1— Cabin Office 

10 ini- W. of Sand Springs on l *S4 12, l 2 mi. S. on Keystone Dam Road. 
White, sandy Leaches and clear water make for giyal f idling, Inviting, water skiing and 
swimming at Lake Keystone- 1 he parks nearness to 3 ulsa allows visitors to spend a day on 
die lake and a night on die town. AcnViniiS: Bicycling • Boating m Camping m (liking 
Swimming ‘ Water Skimg H: 1 ' KBS: 7 11 Park Aero? '^XTO-Acre Li(v Keystone '22 
Cabins (uilh fireplace) ■ I-mile \\ hispering mil, 1 rail ‘ Marina * Cafe A \ RBY; Discovery land 
Ttd$a Zoological Park ' Thomas GiLrcase Museum 'iHiillmkJs Museum 'Shopping at Williams 
Center and I r tiea Square ‘ Pnmkoma Pottery Fadary 


Greenleaf state park @ 

(918) 487-5196 

3 mi. S. of Braggs on SI I- 1 0A, 

One of Ohlahomas most Ilea nil hi 1 state jvirh^, Lireei deaf features a sparkling Line lake, eOfty 
$t one cabins ai id a peacefu ! atn msphere — die perfect settin gfora relax ing holiday- 4 IcTA FURY : 
Boating ' Camping * / liking ■ I'addlcboating 'Swimming R.M1 KUS:5CS Park . \cres ‘U3A 
A ere Like Greenleaf ' M Cabins (Same With Fireplace) m 1 6-mile Greenleaf frail m Marina 
Swimming Beach and Pool \/: U’/jl ) ; Fort Gibson Stockade • Five Civilized Trills Museum 
Honor 1 1 eights Park ‘ Cherokee Heritage Center 1 Blue Ribbon / hwns 

Wister Statu Park ® 




(918) 655-7756— Park Office 
(918) 655-72 12-Col, in office 
2 mi. S. of Wister „n US-270. 

Set near the heautifi | Ouachita Mountain,, amitl a J]'i, malic buebJnip of Jocw.xhI, mixed 
li.mlwiK J ami r ! , lrlleal p'r.c crev j. this park offer- irti i : c enthusiasts 90111c of the finest 
fiuliing and I . ! ■’ U 1 :c in cm iima. i \ l 771 771 PS* Bicycling ■ Boating ’ Camping * Hiking 
Hunting (3,3Q0~A ere Public Hunting ■ \ rea) ■ Swimming ‘ IVa/cr Skiing 
H \ H Ki:>:33, 128 Park Acres * 2,000- Acre Like H7>ter 'AALAAltc Waterfowl Refuge 
15 Cabins {some with fireplace} ' Swimming Beach & Pool ‘ Restaurant 1 Grocery 'Gift Shop 
A UAKBY: Ouachita National Forest " Talimena Scenic Drue ‘ llcaiener Runes tone State 
Park ‘Spiro Mounds 


Tenkill 


er State Park 


(918) 489-5643— Pari? Office 
(918) 489-564 1 -Cahill Office 
1 0 mi. N. of Vian exit mi 51 1-82, 

Located near die dam of scenic Lake TeiihS] ter, ibis |wrk is a recreation mecca for v.uatkniecs. 
The magnificent limestone cliff*, crystal clear Like and abundance of water sport* (including 
scuba diving) draw countless visitors cacb year. . \ i77l TJIYS: Boating * Boat Tours ‘Camping 
Swimming r Scuki Diving 1 Water Skiing F&Yn KBS: 1,1 Q0 f } ark Acres 
1 2,fo0 Like Tenkiller ' / en (tiller Ferry Dct m (Oklahoma $ Second Largest at Q? 
Fed) *40 Cabins (Some With Fireplace) - lOCaba nas ' Swimming Pod 58 lleadi 
Tour Boat * Marina (Fishing and Houseboat Rentals) ' Restaurant Grocery 
NiJ. \ KB ) ; Cherokee Herihige Center ' Illinois River ■ Blue Ribbon Downs 
Sequoyah? Home ' Murrell Home ‘Scenic Highway 10 


Osage Hills State Park 

(918) 336-5635— Park Office 
(918) 3364 14 1 -Cabin Office 
5 mi. N- of Pa wb us ha on SI 1-99, 
then 10 mi. Eon PS-60. 

A densely wooded furh nestled in lush rolling 
billr, die area was once an Osage Indian 
settlement Winding roach, a wealth of scenery 
and a n i pie recreation { ipjxvrt uni ties make Osagt 1 
Hills a cbaimiiig getaway, .At 771 777f> Beating 
Camping ' Hiking ■ Sightseeing ■ Swimming 
pEVll W.3: i 1 00 Park Acres ■ l&A ere Lake 
Laobmt *8 Cabins (with fireplace) 'Swimming 
Pool A 7 \RB) : Woola roc Mu seun t and Wildlife 
Preserve * Tom Mix Museum ' Price Tower 
Trank fkillips Museum J Prairie National Wild 
1 1 arse Refuge ’ 7 allgrass Prairie Preserve ■ Osage 
Historical Museum 
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REMEMBERING THE KING 
OE THE COWBOYS 

Tom Mix , the first , best 
rhinestone cowboy , 

22YW # buckaroo to the end. 


I n my dreams I have seen the cowboy and the convertible as they 
fly through a dear blue Arizona sky, a trail of silver dollars hang- 
ing in their wake like a vapor trail The crash that follows is mer- 
cifully enough out of my perspective, but the silver dollars are still 
there as they scatter slowly and fall toward the desert floor below. 
In my last view of the cowboy, he has one hand on the wheel; his 
other hand waves a huge white Stetson. He waves the hat with 
bravado and machismo, riding the convertible toward the 
ground as though it were a huge metal bronc, 1 can 
see Tom Mix fall; I cannot bear to see him crash, ( f j 

In his own lifetime, Tom Mix was Jupiter in a 
cowboy hat, a mercurial star who had the panache 
to ride Tony the Wonder Horse down the streets of 

London and Paris. He was the original idol 
of American youth aud very likely his own 
hero. Hundreds of Tom Mix movies were 
filmed, but fire and time have destroyed all 
but a handful Today most people have never 
seen a Tom Mix movie, which isn't surprising, see- 
ing as how it has been eighty years since my hero began 
making his silent pictures. 

It would be difficult to defend any of his movies as art. The plots 
and storylines commonly used the same formula again and again, 
and often Mix made them up as he went along. Their saving grace 
was always Mix himself. J have sat in the small theater in the back 
of the Tom Mix Museum in Dewey, Oklahoma, (pop, 3,326) 
watching such Tom Mix adventures as the Fox Production Sky 
High > in which Mix begins by beating up some bad guys at the 
Calexico Cafe, then goes on to save a lost heiress, jump from a plane 
into the Colorado River, and take on some more bad guys on the 
dm of the Grand Canyon before winding up a day's work by get- 
ting himself engaged to the lost heiress who just happens to be the 
niece of the chiefbad guy. Sky High is one of the best movies I have 
ever seen. It is a beautiful film, and the beauty comes from the 
madness of Tom Mix. 

There was nothing Mix would refuse to do for the benefit of a 
movie camera or an audience. Until his last days, he did all of his 
own stunts — the highlight of any Tom Mix film. He rode Tony 
the Wonder Horse over canyons, off cliffs and the back of moving 
trains, and into rivers. In his earliest pictures, he used live ammu- 
nition instead of blanks for some stunts, and he was once injured 





by a staged dynamite blast. In fact, he was injured so many times 
during filming that hospitalization of Mix became an expected part 
of the production schedule. 

The West that Tom Mix gave us never existed, yet his West 
managed to elbow itself into history as a reality of its own. Mix 
didn't create the image of the lone wandering cowboy hero, but 
he fine tuned that image to the ideal that largely 
constitutes the mythic West. It is no coincidence 
that John Wayne began his movie career as a 
prop boy on a Tom Mix picture. 

In the last few decades, much has been made 
of the fraud associated with Tom Mix's background. During his 
career, Hollywood turned out volumes of pure creek water that 
led many people to believe that Mix was a Spanish -American War 
veteran, a U.S. deputy marshal, and a Texas Ranger. Studio bi- 
ographies claim he was born in El Paso, 
Texas, despite the fact that at the height of 
his fame, his parents still lived in the area 
of Pennsylvania where Mix spent his 
childhood. Almost everyone now knows 
Mix actually deserted the U.S. Army, but for years the 
war hero myth was so credible that the bent truth appeared 
even in encyclopedias. As the heroic Mix image was flogged, a 
new image of Mix appeared in such novels as Tom Mix and Poncho 
Villa by Cli fiord Irving and the almost surreal Tom Mix Died for 
Your Sinsby Darryl Ponicsan. The new Tom Mix became a parody 
of the western hero, a womanizing drunk in a white-linen cow- 
boy suit and fancy tooled boots. For folks like myself, the parody 
was an unacceptable substitute for the myth. 

When Tom Mix went on permanent leave from the Army, he 
wound up m Oklahoma. He worked as a bartender in Oklahoma 
City and the Blue Belle Saloon in Guthrie, he was a physical edu- 
cation instructor, and he even functioned as the city marshal of 
Dewey, Oklahoma, before he finally made his way to a 101,000- 
acre ranch west of Ponca City known as the Miller Brothers' 101 
Ranch, a place where M ix earned $ 1 5 a month as a hired hand ( he 
became foreman ) and learned his best cowboy stunts. Though he 
went on to earn $ 17,500 a week in Hollywood, Mix would one day 
write, “In the old days, with the blue sky above me, a good horse 
under me, the vast acreage of the old 1 0 1 Ranch rolling green about 
me, and a bacon- filled atmosphere from the chuck wagon calling 
me, I was the richest of men. To me there has always been an in- 
spiration in the broad expanse of far-stretching prairie, the ranch 
houses, and the low corrals of the 101,” 

Mix left much of himself in Oklahoma — both as a man and as 
a myth, Guthrie's Blue Belle Saloon, restored during the Victorian 
renaissance of Oklahoma's first capital, appears inside and out 
much as it did when Tom Mix worked there. The walls are hung 
with pictures of Mix; one shows a young Tom Mix on duty be- 
hind the polished wood and brass bar— -in its frame is tucked a 
paycheck issued to Mix that was found during the restoration of 
the building that houses the Blue Belle, in a room on a floor that 
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once housed a brothel. People jump to some pretty logi- 
cal conclusions when a man’s paycheck is found in a 

brothel (even decades after the fact), but Tom 
Mix and the occupants of the cathouse have gone 
the route by now, leaving the story to stand on 
its own and make its own color. 

Three years ago, Guthrie embraced Tom Mix and 
took over the annual International Tom Mix festival ( it be- 
gan in Pennsylvania), and in a way the festival feels like the warm 
reception accorded any beloved prodigal. 1 always expect to see 
Mix himself pull up in his big yellow Cord convertible, with his 
initials printed in relief on the tread of the tires and the longhorns 
mounted on the radiator, and sign a few autographs, and I'm al- 
ways a little let down when he doesn't show. Maybe next year. 

Tom Mix was the quintessence of the boy from the country who 
is surprised by his own magnetism. Long before he ever hit Holly- 
wood or the big time, he had done a trade-in on two or three Mrs. 
Mixes, and after fame and fortune he avidly pursued marriage as 
a hobby— he was ultimately married and divorced five times. I 
wonder how things would have turned out had he stuck with wife 
number three, a pretty little girl from Dewey named Olive Stokes. 

Mix and Olive met when she was only fourteen, while Mix was 
touring as a wild west show performer. They were reportedly in- 
troduced by Tom’s roommate, Will Rogers. Mix took another wife 
in the meantime (his first marriage was annulled by his father-in- 
law after his initial move to Oklahoma), but after wife number two 
marched on down the road, Tom and Olive were married. Of all 
the women in Tonis life, Olive seems to have held the most sway 
and maybe the biggest piece of his heart. There is a classic photo 
of Olive in which she has just roped a steer and seems at home with 
the fact (Olive was as good a horse and cowhand as any man), but 
even with her disheveled hair and the poor quality of the old pic- 
ture, it is obvious she was a disarmingly pretty girl. She stuck with 
Mix for several years, but the wild life finally led Mix so far astray 
that Olive left him to his leading ladies. She never completely shook 
the cowboy, however. She left this world in 1972 a resident of Los 
Angeles County; her death certificate reads Olive Stokes Mix; she 
left behind their daughter, Ruth, and her book The Fabulous Tom 
Mix. Somehow, 1 doubt Olive ever took any grief from Mr. Mix, 
but t would bet diamonds Mr. Mix missed her more than once 
after she was gone. 

Being a good husband is a challenge, but being Tom Mix must 
have been a full-time job from the looks of the white linen suits, 
the gold-plated guns, the silver- mounted saddles, and the high- 
do liar cowboy boots Mix left behind in the Tom Mix Museum in 
Dewey. (Many of the boots were made by Fairfax's Blucher Boot, 
which still holds on to the tracings of Mix's feet.) The Tom Mix 
Museum staff values accuracy about the real Tom Mix, but they 
don't kick him when he is down, either. They prefer to plug in a 
Tom Mix movie in the 1 920's era little theater in the museum and 
let you see Tom Mix playing hero — saving women and children 
and old folks from evil — and let that answer your questions in flick- 


ering silence. Every time 1 leave the museum, 1 feel like taking a 
run over to Fairfax to have a good pair of boots made or maybe a 
trip down to a big city so [ can rope an Uzi out of a crack dealer's 
hand. Well, maybe buy a nice pair of boots, anyway. 

When Tom Mix crashed through the road block on Arizona's 
Highway 89 that had been erected by a work crew repairing a bridge 
over a dry wash, it is said the big Cord never slowed. It crashed 
through the barrier and rolled into the wash. Mix was struck in 
the back of the head by a metal suitcase in which he kept coins 
(Hollywood legend soon made them twenty-doUar gold pieces). 
The blow broke his neck and killed him. He was sixty years old 
when he died, and his best days were long behind him. The mil- 
lions he made in the movies were gone in the best tradition of 
cowboy economics that says if a cowboy has a dollar, he needs to 
go to town and spend it. B-movies were overflowing with cowboy 
heroes, and Mix had gotten along in his last year by appearing in 
circuses and stage shows. Tony the Wonder Horse had gotten old 
(his last film was Hidden Gold in 1 932; he was injured during film- 
ing); Tony was replaced by Tony Jr., and later by Tony II, but 
neither horse could hold a candle to the big old chestnut that had 
carried Mix (and shared his hotel rooms) for so many years. Tom 
Mix had gotten old too, but there could be no Tom Mix, ]r. or Tom 
Mix II. There was only one Tom Mix — if you doubt it, just ask 
any of the hundreds of kids Mix visited in hospitals and orphan- 
ages alt over the world. 

Tom Mix was away and dead for twenty years before I was born. 

I don't believe in ghosts, but 1 have been places where I half ex- 


Tom , Mix and Tony die I \ ' onder Horse were inseparable, ye / Mix 
was actually the first cowboy star to use an 
automobik in a Western . 


September ■ October 1993 
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ACROSS THE RANGE 


Ridge 
Rond as 
‘’Curly” 



TOM MIX DID 
ALL OF HIS OWN 
STUNTS. HE RODE 
TONY THE 
WONDER HORSE 
OVER CANYONS, 
OFF CLIFFS AND 
THE BACK OF 
MOVING TRAINS, 
AND INTO RIVERS. 


pected to see Tom Mix grinning at me. IVe looked for him at the open rodeos where I 
have (pretty ineptly) ridden a few broncos. On my wedding day, while I nervously awaited 
the ceremony at an old bed and breakfast in Guthrie, 1 stood at the bar in the Blue Belle, 
waiting for Tom Mix the bartender to draw me a beer from the tap and offer me some 
pointers about women and wives. 1 even saw him holding his hat the time my pickup slid 
off an Osage County highway in the snow, rolling once or twice before coming to a stand- 
still in the ditch, having almost hurled me my ownself into Tom Mix standard time. 

When Tom Mix crashed, the reverberations echoed in the halls of many hearts. He 
was survived by wives and daughters and le- 
gions of fans, most grown well into adulthood. 

Tom Mix was also survived by Tony the Won- 
der Horse and by Olive Stokes, the feisty little 
girl from Dewey. I wonder how that echo was 
heard by Olive, and I wondered for a long time 
if she pined away the balance of her life miss- 
ing Mr. Mix, but I finally decided any girl who 
ropes steers for fun is no candidate for self-pity. 

One cold, rainy evening as I left the public 
library in Bartlesville, I chanced to stop and lin- 
ger over an exhibit of items of local interest on 
display in the lobby, and by the purest of acci- 
dents, 1 happened to see a small painting in one 
of the glass cases. It was a simple work, an im- 
pressionistic landscape that caught and held the 

eye; the card beside it read: Osage Hills , a work by Olive Stokes, future wife of Tom Mix, 
1906. Olive had been a woman of many parts, and I pitied Mr. Mix for letting her go. 

A year or so back, I was given a pretty nice gift by an aging cowboy up in Woods County. 
Mr. Rex Bixler is of a breed whose likes we will never see again. A few years ago, a man 
made the mistake of trespassing onto Mr. Bixler’s property in an off-road vehicle — Mr. 
Bixler rode up on horseback and roped the man. I once asked Mr. Bixler if he had ever 
seen a Tom Mix movie when he was a kid. “Oh, hell,” Mr. Bixler told me, “I saw Tom 
Mix in person.” 

Mr. Bixler had gone to one of the circuses that Tom Mix traveled with (probably the 
Sells-Floto, given the time frame); Tony the Wonder Horse was on 
exhibit in a stomp pen (Mr. Bixler recalled that “Tony was 
older than hell”), and Mix himself looked fat and hung over 
and generally unimpressive. Mr. Bixler looked past me as 
he said this, then, after a pause, added low and quiet: “But 
when he got on his horse and started his act, it was a thing 
to see. On the back of a horse he was beautiful.” 

Mr. Bixler’s gift to me was one of perspective. The 
choice remains, to see Tom Mix as a parody or to 
see Tom Mix on the back of a horse follow- 
ing a trail of silver dollars. The choice for 
me is an easy one. I can see Tom 
Mix fall; 1 cannot bear to sec him 
crash. 

On October 12, 1942, two years 
to the day after Tom Mix died on the 
floor of an Arizona desert, Tony the Won- 
der Horse — the horse who received as much 
fan mail as his owner and whose hoof prints 


Tom Mix- look-a- /ike Serge Danigranrl makes 
an annual trek from Michigan to Cut line's lorn 
. Mix festival. 
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Commemorative Stamp Poster 


O n March 30, the U.S. Postal Service 
paid tribute to America’s best-loved 
Broadway musical by issuing a commemorative 
stamp celebrating the show’s 50th Anniversary. 
Now, fora limited time, Oklahoma Today and 
The Nigh Institute are offering this limited- 
edition collector’s commemorative poster. 


Autographed, Stamped, Numbered 


Each poster is autographed by Ridge 
Bond — the Oklahoman who ^ w 

delighted Broadway 
audiences with his portrayal 
of “Curly” — and former 
Governor George Nigh, who authored the bill to 
make “Oklahoma!" our state song. 

Each limited-edition poster, designed by Scott 
Horton, features a canceled first -day-of- issue 
stamp and is numbered between I and 100. 

L Collectors of the signed, stamped and 
A numbered posters also will receive a 
ft certificate of authenticity personally signed 

by Gov. Nigh and a commemorative 
^ft “Oklahoma!" button. 


Signed, numbered and stamped 
poster, framed as shown: $150; 
unframed: $100. Unsigned, 
unstamped poster, framed: $45. 

{ Unsigned, unstamped poster, 
un framed: $7.95. 


Signed, Sealed, Delivered 


Collect this souvenir set of 
four envelopes, each 
with a first-day-of- 
issue cover of the 
“Oklahoma!" 29- 
cent stamp. $10. 

Also available: a ff 

button to boost 
your state pride — ^ 

containing an actual / 

u Oklahoma!" stamp y p 
protected by plastic 
coating. $3. 


For information about The Nigh Institute of 
State Government at the University of 
Central Oklahoma, write: 
Nigh Institute 
University of Central Oklahoma 
Edmond, OK 73034-0170 
or call (405) 341-2980, ext. 3360 


Note: Prices do not include shipping and sales tax. For shipping and tax rates, please refer to 
the Oklahoma Today insert envelope & order form at the back of the magazine. 
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La Mesa 

Mexican Restaurant 

American food available 
Visa and MasterCard accepted 

SH-287, Across from Love's 

Boise City, OK 
405 / 544-2997 

Ski Groups Welcome ! 

Tour Buses Welcome — Drivers Eat Free 

Rotary Club meets Wednesdays at noon 
Member Oklahoma Restaurant Association 

Reach more than 
148,000 readers 
by advertising in 

Oklahoma 

Today! 

Call the advertising 
department TODAY 
for rates & information. 

( 405 ) 521-2496 
( 800 ) 777-1793 


Iruliari 


l;lulionui 

[ FEATURING OKLAHOMA’S FINEST | 
NATIVE AMERICAN ARTISTS. 

4lti * Sal I evi| 

* * ^Puilta 

1030 EAST TAFT, SAPULPA, OK 74066 
910/227-2050 OR 30tY466-I409 
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are in cement right beside his owners at GraumarVs 
Chinese Theater in Hollywood — laid down his head 
and died, not with a crash, but a whimper, 

— Michael Vaught 


WHEN TOM MIX 
GOT ON HIS 
HORSE AND 
STARTED HIS ACT f 
IT WAS A THING 
TO SEE. 


The 14th Annual International Tom Mix Festival will 
be September 9-12 in downtown Guthrie (most activi- 
ties begin Friday f Among the highlights: a Tom Mix 
look-a-like contest Saturday at the Blue Belle Saloon , a 
Tom Mix memorabilia market at the American Legion , and the Tom Mix Film Festival (vari- 
ous locations), which will feature Mix's nine talking movies — they are 
z some of Mix 5 last work Film adm ission: $1 per m ovie , The 

| — Tom Mix festival coincides with Guthrie's Autumn 

| Days, (405) 282-1947. 

The collection of Mix memorabilia that nor- 
mally fills the Tom Mix Museum in 
Dewey — saddles, su its , and even T ony the 
Wonder Horse's leather shoes ( made so he 
wouldn't slip on stage) — -will he at the State 
Capitol Publishing Musea m during the festival. One 
happy aside: the Tom Mix Museum, 721 N. Dela- 
ware, Dewey, (918) 534-1555 , which was set to close 
October 1 because of Oklahoma Historical Society 
budget cuts , remains open thanks to local support 
(an eigh ty- six-year-old man stood up atone pub- 
lic hearing and wrote a $3,500 check to keep the 
utilities on). 



A memento from the ' 92 festival. 


UNFADED LOVE: 

Swinging around with the Texas Playboys . 


B ob Wills may have been a Texas boy, but Tulsa made him a tradition. For eight years, 
from i 934 to 1 942, Wills and his T exas Playboys did a daily live broadcast from Tulsa's 
KVOO (“The Kind Voice of Oklahoma' 1 ), plugging Play Boy Flour and whatever wooden- 
floored ballroom or dance hall the band happened to be headed to that night. Then they 
would climb into their white bus and go, making a regular circuit from Whiting Hall in 
Pawhuska to Jump's Roller Rink in Fairfax to the American Legion Flut in Ponca City to 
the Big Beaver Dance Hall north of Kaw City. The venues would switch around, except 
for Thursday and Saturday nights, when they played at Cain's Dancing Academy in Tulsa. 

By the time Wills broke up his twenty- two -piece orchestra in 1942 to join the Army, 
he had made the Texas Playboys a household name: folks in Wisconsin chartered buses 
just to come and hear them play their western swing at Cain's, After the war. Wills moved 
to the West Coast and put together another band. But “he never got it together like he 
did in Tulsa," says Truitt Cunningham, who joined up with Wills in California, “The cir- 
cuit like he had in Oklahoma just didn't work out here." 

This September, nine former members of the Texas Playboys, including Cunningham, 
will revive something like the old days, but at a slower pace: On September 10 and 11, 
they will perform for two street dances in Pawhuska (where the Playboys sfi// put the Osage 
County town in gridlock, according to one local). On September 1 7, theyll play in Ponca 
City during the Cherokee Strip celebration, and then on September 24 and 25, they'll 
play three shows at the Belle Starr Jamboree Village, a Branson-style music hall in Eufaula. 
“We kind of try and relive the glory days of the Texas Playboys as much like the old band 
as we can," says Cunningham, who at the age of sixty-three is one of the youngest mem- 
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hers of the band. "1 do ‘ah -baas’ for Bob.” 

Along with Cunningham, who is vocalist and band leader, the : 
band will include drummer Casey Dickens and fiddler Bobby ; 
Boa t righ t fro m Tex a s; bass is t a n d voca lis t Lu ke W ills, B ob W i lls’s : 
brother, from Las Vegas; fiddle player Curley Lewis, saxophonist ; 
Glenn “Blub” Rhees, and pianist Clarence Cagle, all from Tulsa; : 
and st eel gu i ta ri st Bob by K oefer froi n O rego n . If his h ea 1 1 h p e r- ; 
m its, Eldon Shamblin, who’s also from Tulsa, will play. Ratling : 
Stone magazine once called Shamblin, who joined the band in : 
1 937, the “best rhythm guitar player in the world.” All are mem- ; 
hers of the Western Swing Hall of Fame. : 

Being so tar- flu ng, t he hand never rehea rses, says Cunningham. : 
Nor does it need to. “When we get together, we know what to do. : 
Once a Texas Playboy, always a Texas Playboy.” 

Though the band makes many members of the audience wax : 
nostalgic, a lot of the folks who shout out requests for “San Anto- ; 
nto Rose,” “ Faded Love,” a nd “Steel G uifar Rag” are younger than : 
the songs themselves. 

Cunningham, who defines western swing as a “first cousin to : 
big band, second cousin to Dixieland jazz, and third cousin to ; 
country,” says the recent popularity of country music has given : 
the Playboys a boost. “A lot of people are line dancing to it,” he ; 
says, “They may have a little problem (getting the beat) at first, but ; 
they love it.” — Barbara Palmer \ 

The street dances in Pawhuska ( 9 pan, September 10-11) are part ; 
of a Legends of Western Swing weekend and are free; screenings of ■ 
Bob Wills movies are planned, along with workshops and western ; 
swing contests. ( 9 IS) 287-2459, The Ponca City shows (9 pan. Sep- ■ 
(ember 17-18) will be at Hutchins Memorial Auditorittm , fifth Street ; 
and Oi er brook. T ickvts i ire $ 5 , a m i fable only at the door Sh mv$ a t \ 
the Belle Starr Jamboree Village (8 pan. September 24-25 and 2 pan. ■ 
September 25) are $10 at the door. The theater, (918) 689-2122 , is ■ 
four miles east of U,S. 69 on Texana Road near Eufaula. 



MYSTIC SPARE RIBS 

At Ken 5r, you buy the ribs , the 
ribbing is free. 

U pon first glance at the nondescript metal front of the much- 
touted restaurant, you wonder if you have been suckered in 
by a sign put up more in jest than with any intent of making seri- 
ous commentary on the food inside. “Experience the creme de la 
creme of Country Cooking — Steaks and Ribs by Ken” the tower- 
ing sign in front of the restaurant reads. Who can resist? So the 
dour to Ken's Restaurant is pushed open to reveal an interior that 
closely resembles a lunch room, filled as it is with a counter, plas- 
tic-clad booths, and six tables. “Come on in! Don't just stand 
there!” booms a male voice. “You can't eat out there!” 

The order comes from the cheerful -faced proprietor, Ken 
Morrison. Barely a moment spent in his presence, and his infec- 
tious grin and the twinkle in those blue eyes — heck, the simple, 
down-home friendliness he is emoting — have made things like 
decor irrelevant, You have yet to taste a single rib, but another Ken's 
Restaurant true believer is fixin' to be born. 

Ken Morrison is accustomed to such conversions. Each week- 
end, he serves about twenty locals and some six hundred 
strangers, people who have made their way to Ken’s Restaurant 
in the small town of Amber (pop. too small to be listed on the state 
highway map) from places as far away as Oklahoma City, Kansas 
City, New York, Texas, and New Zealand. Along with your aver- 
age diner come the famous, among them T. Boone Pickens and 
Southern tiring magazine and, if patrons' reports can be believed, 
such high-lalulin publications as Town & Country and Connois- 
seur. 

The attraction? “Well,” says Ken, a middle-aged man on the 
plump side with a ruffle of thick chest hair protruding from the 
open neck of his checkered shirt, “it’s the mystique of the place.” 
The mystique? “We have no menu,” he explains, “no business 
cards. We don't advertise. We just simply serve ‘bullshit' and good 
food. 1 found out a long time ago that if you treat people the way 
you should and have good food, you'll get the business.” 

Given the numbers, it is a difficult philosophy to dispute. Ken's 
Restaurant is open only four hours a day, three days a week — from 
5 p.m. to 9 pan. Thursday through Saturday. It serves only three 
entrees: steaks (“sirloin only,” Ken stresses), ribs, or brisket. No 
dessert. (“1 don't gel any complaints,” says Ken. “After they've 
eaten only one in two hundred will ask for dessert. I had one the 
other night — we gave him some Texas toast with honey,”) 

The barbecue Ken serves doesn't adhere to normal Okie ex- 
pectations either: “No barbecue sauce on them ” Ken says of the 
ribs, “just mesquite smoke. No one else cooks ribs this way,” Steaks 
go on mesquite too, with jusL sail and pepper for seasoning 
(“there’s a little secret to it,” says Ken, “that goes against everything 
I was ever taught”; enough said). Yet despite this, or maybe be- 

Fonner Texas Playboys: f ront row, Skeeter Elkins, 7 tmmy 1 1 hatt, 

Truitt Cunningham, Casey Dickens, Duke Brtm'n. Burk Row: Bobby 
Boatright, Gknu Rhees , Bobby Keefer, Curley /.mis. 
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DRAKE SOREY 


ACROSS THE RANGE 



cause of this* it is not unusual to find twenty people lined up out- 
side the restaurant waiting to eat. 

Ken and his second wife, Ola, opened the restaurant ten years 
ago. “I would have opened it sooner,” Ken says with a twinkle in 
his eyes, “but my first wife couldn’t stand my talking.” He gives Ola 
credit for being “the glue that holds the place together.” She docs 
the cashiering, keeps track of Ken, and handles specifics, like how 
much cumin to put in the beans. Ken, meanwhile, cultivates the 
good-old-country-boy appearance. Days he puts on his overalls and 
the cap that advertises the Oklahoma Electric Co-op and takes care 
of the maintenance work around the steak house. Nights he docs 
his Cinderella impersonation, donning a white shirt, white pants, 
red suspenders, and a red belt. He wanders around, stopping at each 
table to tell stories and make his guests feel at home while he dis- 
penses countrified wisdom. 

Before Ken Morrison got into the restaurant business, he worked 
as a salesman for Fleming Foods in Oklahoma City. Of this he will 
only say, “1 was never one to delegate authority.” He quit that job 
twenty years ago. When he opened his restaurant, he did so in what 
is now the restaurant’s small front room with no carpet (the better 
to accommodate what cowboy boots can drag in). The place over- 
flowed with people so fast that he added another room that can 
seat sixty people so no one would have to wait. He shows off the 
plain-furnished, wood-paneled room with pride, even as space is 
fast again becoming a premium. “We had forty people lined up 
outside Saturday night,” he says. “The most we've ever had.” He 
boasts that he has had as many as sixteen doctors and one attorney 
eating in the place at once. Recently when a customer from Min- 
nesota asked if business was as good as it looked, Morrison in- 
formed the man that he grossed $300, 000-plus last year. “How can 
you survive?” the man asked, quickly calculating expenses. “Sur- 
vive?” Morrison retorted. “I only work twelve hours a week.” 

In fact, the restaurant used to open for lunch, but Ken put a stop 
to it because his customers like him relaxed and in good 
humor, and it is hard to remain cheerful when work- 
ing seven days a week. He could make a ton of 
money if he’d open the place on Sundays, but that 




idea doesn’t sit well cither. Heck, he turns down more catering jobs 
than he accepts, though before Christmas he runs a $5 takeout spe- 
cial that includes beans, bread, potato, and one-third pound of 
steak, ribs, or brisket. Last year he served 1 ,200 to 1 ,500 of the meals 
during the two weeks before Christmas. 

FI is clientele, if not all local, is loyal. Some, like Cheryl Hanlon, 
a regular customer from Norman, have been known to drive thirty- 
five miles just for dinner. Others come fora dose of Ken’s retiring 
personality. “I hug all the ladies,” he says with a twinkle in his eyes, 
“anyway those below twelve and over sixty-five.” Recently, when 
a woman came in to celebrate her eighty-fifth birthday, Ken gave 
her a hug, then told her that being as this was her birthday, she 
was entitled to a special treat: he would jump up on her table, take 
off all his clothes, and dance for her. The only problem, Ken added, 
was that his dance had become so popular he now charged five 
dollars for the performance. The lady looked a little stunned. Later 
as Ken wandered from table to table, someone told him the woman 
was trying to get his attention. Ken turned to see the little old 
woman, her eyes shining, waving a fiver in the air. 

Not every customer takes as easily to the restaurant's good-na- 
tured atmosphere. About four years ago, Ken says, a man with a 
party of four arrived from Oklahoma City. The first thing the man 
did upon entering the restaurant was complain that if he had 
known it was so far he would not have come. Next he complained 
because the place did not have a menu. Finally, he complained that 
the seating was uncomfortable. By then Morrison had had about 
all he could stand. “I figured, this kind of business I don't need. I 
didn't care if he never came back. I stooped down by his table and 
said, ‘Sir, when you came in here, you complained about how far 
it was. Then you complained about not having a menu, that no- 
body could run a business like this without a menu. Well, we’ve 
been doing it without one for six years and have been doing it very 
well. Now you're complaining about the seating. I want you to 
know that is a specially ordered chair. I want it so hard you will 
get the hell out of here as soon as you eat so all of these other people 
can eat.' 1 thought 1 had really ruined their party. But when they 
checked out, I overheard one of the women saying to my wife at 
the cash register, ‘Your husband just told my brother what some- 
body should have said twenty years ago.’ ” — Bonnie Speer 


KEN & OLA’S BEANS 

1 1/2 pounds dry pinto beans, cleaned and washed 

1 large onion 
1/2 pound bacon 

6 tablespoons salt 
3 heaping tablespoons cumin 

2 heaping tablespoons black pepper 
2 heaping tablespoons chili powder 

Bring to a boil, simmer seven hours. Makes five gallons. 


Ken's Restaurant , (405) 222-0786 , is on Amber's Main Street. 
From Oklahoma City , takeS.H . 37 west to S.H. 92, follow it south 
to Amber , or take the H.E. Bailey Turnpike south to Chickasha 
and then jog eight miles north on S.H. 92. 


Batitccue gurus: Ken and Ola . Morrison. 
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♦ CHEROKEE N A T I 0 N ♦ 


Visit The 

FINE ART GALLERY & GIFT SHOPS 

Of The Cherokee Nation 

Featuring: 

♦ Prints by Bill Rabbit, Dana Tiger, S$, Burrus, 

& Marian Goodwin 

♦ Sculpture & Pottery by Bill Glass Jr, 

Anna Mitchell. & Jane Osti 

♦ Silverwork * Baskets ♦Jewelry ♦ Souvenirs 
and MUCH MORE! 

Cherokee Fine Art Gallery - Cherokee Square, 

Downtown Tahtequah, Oklahoma 918-458-9575 

Gift Shop Locations: 

Sallisaw, Oklahoma Tahlequah, Oklahoma 
I-4Q, Exit 300 HWY62S. 

91 8 - 775-2728 918456-2793 

Cali For Your FREE Full Color Arts & Crafts Catalog Brochure TODAY! 

Don't Miss The Exciting Cherokee National Holiday, Held Each Year, Labor Day Weekend, Thursday thru Sunday, Tahlequah, Oklahoma. 

Call For Information 9 1 8 - 456-067 1 




Cherokee Nation 


-Sanfcard 

' /f J -x 


Request An Application Today! 

Write Or Call 
Cherokee Nation 
Marketing Department 
P.O. Box 948 
Tahlequah, OK 74465 

918 - 456-0671 


CHEROKEE NATION 

VISA CARD 


World Wide 
Buying Power! 

Cherokee Nation 

Visa Card 
Is For Everyone! 


T rade Your Old Visa For A New 
Cherokee Nation Visa! 


Everyone Can Share The Pride... 
Indian & Non-Indian Alike 
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> Id all ©211 a. alter tli e Louisiana P wc lias e v 
in for a rough. — and glorious ride,, 



Jpn 1819, the Red River was 
0f an international border 
(Spam's), the nearest thing to an 
interstate was the Canadian 
River, and a good day's travel 
was twenty miles. But the real 
problem with traveling across 
the land that we now know as 
Oklahoma was not encountered in getting here, it was 
in getting out. 

When Thomas Jefferson closed the deal for the Loui- 
siana Purchase with Napoleon, neither of ihem knew 
exactly what the United States had bought (it Worked 
out to be 827,987 square miles, at about four cents an 
acre). The boundaries outlined in the 1 803 treaty were 
vague, extending from the Mississippi River to the 
Rockies, north to Canada, and south to the Red River. 
Almost immediately, Jefferson sent epic exploring par- 
lies out West, first Lewis and Clark to the Northwest 
and then Zebulon Pike, who reqjnnoitered the Rocky 
Mountains. 

To the southwest, great, sweeping expanses of land 
remained unmapped — but far from empty. French 
and Spanish explorers had traversed its rivers; fur 
trappers and traders of all nationalities penetrated the 
interior to do business with the Indian tribes. And 
the country was filled with game, overflowing with 
it in a way that seems like fiction now; antelope, wild 
turkeys, beavers, panthers* bears. ‘The bison paths 
in this country are as frequent and almost as con- 
spicuous as the roads in the most populous parts of 
the United States,” Edwin James would marvel in a 
report from the Long Expedition, which crossed the 
Oklahoma plains the summer of 1820. 


By 1817, Fort Smith — known 
as Belle Point - was positioned 
on the Arkansas River and ready 
to launch a dozen expeditions. 
For the soldiers and scientists 
who came into the unmapped 
land, there was promise and dan 
ger in equal measure— t hough 
maybe the scales were weighted a little towards danger. 
The Indians who lived, farmed, and hunted here were still 
so unknown that no uniform spelling or agreement 
about their names yet existed; they were called 
Tamancbees” and “Pawnee Piets" and “Kioways. 
There were rivers, but their headwaters were a mystery, 
and their water was unreliable. A man could ride in and 
never be seen again, 

1 here was also in the landscape purest delight. w We 
now came out upon a vast and glorious prairie, spread 
ing out beneath the golden beams of ati autumnal sun/' 
die novelist Washington Irving wrote of an 1832 jaunt 
near the Tallgrass Prairie. The naturalist Thomas Nut tall, 
who made more than one trip into the country* was like- 
wise enraptured: "These vast plains, beautiful almost as 
the fancied Elysium, were now splendid (with)*,, azure 
Larkspur, gilded Coreopsides, Rudbeckias, fragrant 
Pliloxes, and the purple Psilo triad’ 

Even career soldier Randolph Marey was moved to 
tender observations in the Wichita Mountains in 1832. 
To the north of Mount Scott lies one of the most beau- 
tiful and romantic valleys that 1 have ever seen. 

The goals and the characters of t lie men (and they were 
always men) who first chronicled this land were as var- 
ied as prairie grasses. But together, they left behind a rich 
store of a time with fewer borders and more adventure. 










by his own lights, "‘cast among the refuse of soci- 
ety, without money or acquaintance.* 1 

...And having a ball* In Tour days, he catalogued 
fifteen species, marveling all the while at the 
beauty of the prairies — wild rye, needlegrass, 
black oat grass. On a six-mile journey traveled just 
to collect specimens of Centattra, he heard a 
mockingbird for the first time. “My botanical ac- 
quisitions in the prairies, proved,* 1 he confided to 
bis diary on May 27, "...so interesting as almost to 
make me forget my situation." 

Nuttall was the first and most famous natural- 
ist to come through what is now Oklahoma, but 
unlike many who came after him on govern- 
ment-sponsored expeditions, Not tall mostly 
made his own way. Traveling with notebooks, a 
pen, a botany book, a thermometer, and paper for 
pressing plants, Nuttall hitched rides down river 
on keelboats, tagged along with trappers, and per- 


suaded settlers to ad as guides. 

By the time he reached Fort Smith, Nuttall al- 
ready bad a reputation for being odd and intense. 
Groomed for a position in his unde's London 
printing business, he instead sailed for the United 
States in 18 OB, determined to become a naturalist. 
Careless about his personal appearance (“dirty and 
disorderly’') and hazy about directions, Nuttall was 
zealous when it came to “botanizing," as be called it. 
To the French sailors who took him down the Mis- 
sissippi, he was LeFou — The Crazy One. 

Nuttall had traveled into the Ouachitas with a 
party of soldiers sent down the Kiamkhi River to 
evacuate settlers in preparation for the arrival of the 
Chocta w tribe from Mississippi. After he stayed be- 
hind to collect just a few more specimens around 
the Red River, he never caught up. He eventually 
found his way safely back to Fort Smith — in the 
company of three settlers— only to strike out into 


N a turn! isi TT iiomas 

.Niiiltall; C razy ior Plants 
[lUll] — 

/ ^n late spring of 1819, naturalist Thomas 
Nuttall, London-born and bred, found himself 
on his own in the wilds near the Ouachita Moun- 
tains, separated from the military' party he had been 
traveling with by a wandering horse. He had a gun, 
but he used it chiefly to dig up recalcitrant roots of 
the specimens he spent liis days collecting. The 
nearest fort was several days’ ride away, and the few 
cabins around were those of squatters. Nuttall was. 



Thomas Nuttall traveled into southeast 
Oklahoma in 1819, scrabbling over its 
mountains and along rocky river valleys 
ami delighting in its intermittent 
prairies: “To the entrance of Jack's Fork, 
as it is called, the Kiamesha continues 
hemmed in with lofty pine hills. ” The 
Glover River y shown here, 
ride away. 


the wilderness once again, 

A raft look him down the Arkansas to Three 
Forks, a trading center at the confluence of the 
Grand, Verdigris, and Arkansas rivers. There, 
Nuttall hooked up with a Mr. Lee who was headed 
west to the Rockies to trap beaver. The pair were out 
just three days when Nuttall fell ill He seemed to re- 
cover, but on August 1 5, he relapsed with malaria* 
Nuttall could barely hang on to Ills horse between 
fainting spells, but when the trapper suggested they 
turn around, Nuttall demurred* "The idea of re- 
turning Oiled me with deep regret, and I felt 
strongly opposed to it, whatever may be the conse- 
quences.” 

Soon Nuttall had no choice. Lee’s horse devel- 
oped a sore that wouldn’t heal due to swarming flies 
and maggots, and it couldn't walk; Nuttall raged 
with fever* A week later, when all could travel, they 
headed back along the Cimarron* For nearly a 


month more, they met crisis after crisis: Nuttall 
and his horse were briefly mired in quicksand; 
Lee's horse got stuck and couldn't be extricated. 
Horseless, Lee built a canoe from a cottonwood 
trunk and floated down the Cimarron with 
Nuttall riding along beside him in the August 
heat. Once on the Arkansas, they met a band of 
Osage who tried to pilfer their baggage and then 
tracked them, determined, Nuttall thought, to 
steal his horse, 

Nuttall continued to make cheerful additions 
to his collections* On September 4, still sick and 
dining on water he called "tepid brine” and bea- 
ver tails, he noted “a very curious Guara and an 
undescribcd species ofDoniaT 

On horseback, Nuttall couldn't keep pace with 
Lee’s canoe, so they parted company* Lee had fur- 
nished him with "the means of obtaining Fire 
(but), J was greatly mortified to Find all my at- 


tempts to obtain this necessary element abortive," 
NuttalFs supply of meat was spoiled with worms, 
and his gunpowder, wet. When he spotted a trad- 
ing post on September 15, it saved him, he was 
sure, from certain death. 

In his trek through Oklahoma, Nuttall meticu- 
lously catalogued hundreds of plants, many of 
which still bear the names he gave them* He left a 
record of not only scientific matters like tempera- 
tures and rainfall but also his impressions of tribes 
like the Osage. 

When two years later he published A Journal of 
Travels into the Arkansas Territory During the Year 
he made it clear the trip had been not only 
professionally fruitful, but loads of fun. “I have 
had no other end in view than personal gratifica- 
tion," he wrote, “and in this I have not been de- 
ceived, for innocent amusement can never leave 
room for regret,” 









Si cplien (1, .Long .Linaps 
Along t L p C anadian 


/T n junc 10, 1820, Major Stephen Harriman 
I ong’s exploring party of soldiers, scientists, 
artists, guides, and baggage handlers — twenty-two 
men in all — had been out for less than a week 
when a handful of Pawnee chiefs visited them at 
their camp along the Platte River. 

When Long described their itinerary — the party 


would travel across the central plains across the 
Rocky Mountains and then back east to explore 
the headwaters of the Platte, Arkansas, and Red 
rivers — the chiefs smoked for a while in silence. 
Then one spoke: “You must have long hearts, to 
undertake such a journey with so weak a force. 
Hearts that would reach from the earth to the 
heavens.'* 

It is true that Stephen Long, a Dartmouth 
graduate and one-time mathematics instructor, 
didn't lack nerve. When his party set out that 
June from a post in what is now Nebraska, they 
were already five weeks behind schedule and low 
on rations (hard biscuits, corn meal, salt pork, 
coffee, sugar, whiskey, and salt). Though Long 
had orders to make the trip, Congress cut the 
expedition’s funds at the last minute. It was al- 


ready scantily underwritten — the zoologist, bota- 
nists, and geologist who accompanied the sol- 
diers, the first trained scientists to accompany an 
exploring party West, all were unpaid, i Lewis and 
Clark, a decade earlier, did their own collecting. 
Regardless, Long barrelled ahead. 

By the time the party reached the Arkansas 
River in Colorado, the chiefs warning must have 
been ringing in their ears. Pood and tobacco sup- 
plies were low, and Long was feuding with the 
second in command, John Bell. Long split the 
party in two: one group would travel with Bell 
along the Arkansas to Belle Point (Fort Smith 
the rest would continue with Long to the Red 
River. 

And then things really started going badly. 

Long's party met up with a Kaskaia Indian who 
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When Stephen Long flrtdf fwtoifJtf 
fifawi /ames ram? fhrdnrg/i western 
OAfafioma (hungry, bickering, and 
without water) they complained about 
u sandy wastes” and "thirsty inhospi- 
table steppes. ” Three d erodes later t 
Randolph Marcy was in a better mood 
to see the ma jesty in the landscape: 
“Their peculiar formation a nd very 
ext rao rdhmr y regi t hi ri ty ga ve fit cm th e. 
appearance, in the distance, of gigantic 
fortifications, capped with battlements 
of white marble. n 




gave wildly inaccurate directions to the Red River; 
the food supply dwindled to bread crumbs, and 
the party was reduced to eating wild horses* On 
August 17, Long and his men passed into what is 
now Roger Mills County and camped beside the 
Canadian, which they mistook for the Red River* 
They found wild grapes there “finer than that of 
any other, either native or exotic, which we have 
met with in the United States/' effused botanist 
Edwin James. Hunting was better, too. "Notwith- 
standing the astonishing number of bison, deer, 
antelopes, and other animals, the country is less 
strewed with bones than almost any we have ever 
seen.” 

But soon, there were new ordeals. Clouds of 
"blowing flies” tormented them. When they 
reached the Arkansas River, they knew they had 


missed the Red. Cutting through canebrake 
along the river, they looked, "like a company of 
rats traversing a sturdy field of grass*” 

Meanwhile, Bells party was having troubles 
of its own. Their route took them through hos- 
tile "clouds” of Indians, and they too went hun- 
gry. On the night of August 31, three soldiers de- 
fected with the best horses and most of what was 
left of the supplies. Worse, they look five jour- 
nals — written by botanist Thomas Say and a to- 
pographer— filled with descriptions of animals, 
Indian customs, and native vocabularies* 

When Long's party stumbled into Fort Smith, 
where Relfs party was waiting, they were "not 
surprised to hud our uncouth appearance a mat- 
ter of astonishment both to dogs and men,” 
wrote James. 


The expedition was universally regarded as not 
just unsuccessful, but a flat-out fiasco. No one was 
eager to write the required government report; 
Janies finally took over the task, using Longs and 
Bell’s notes* 

What’s more, Long labeled the land west of the 
98th meridian "The Great American Desert,” ir- 
ritating westward expansion boosters then and 
historians later. Because of the lack of timber and 
water, "We have little apprehension of giving too 
unfavorable an account of this portion of the 
country” James wrote* 

Lately, historians have eased upon long, pointing 
out that, given the technology of die 1 9th century, he 
was right. And as the OgallaJa aquifer, the great 20th- 
century irrigator of the plains, is slowly but surely 
drained, his words may yet come back to haunt us. 




MORE OKLAHOMA EXPLORERS: 

UEtTENANrr H. WILKINSON. OCTUBRR IHUUAN'l'ARY IHfl? 

When Wilkinson* under the command of explorer 
Zebulon Pike, split off from Pike and traveled south 
down the Arkansas, he became the first official gov- 
ernment explorer to come into Oklahoma. 


isaiuRNiN \m> 

Son of an Indian agent and a government em- 
ployee himself (he worked at an Indian trading 
post in Missouri f Sibley s travels into Oklahoma 
were primarily commercial. He first went look- 
ing for salt; fifteen years later he crossed the Pan- 
handle blazing a trail to Santa he. 


1MA.S JAMES AN1>M(%\TOTj 

mm GUiXx m iroprai* mum 

The financial affairs of both pairs of partners were 
in shambles when they headed for Santa he / antes 
and McKnight went further into debt but Glenn 
and howler netted $4,500. Both pairs were busi- 
ness pioneers. 
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WASHINGTON IRVLXG, 183 

Washington Irving was looking for adventure 
when he traveled with a company of rangers across 
the northeastern quarter of the state in the fail of 
1832. His dream of hunting buffalo didn't mate- 
rialize (they were too far west), but he did help 
capture a wild horse, which he wrote about in his 
book about the trip , A Tour of the Prairies. 


iOSIAH GREGG. jmiNt) 

Gregg > on entrepreneur, marked a trail west to 
Santa Fe that he hoped would rival the trail 
through Kansas * It didn’t, but it came in handy 
for folks traveling to California. Gregg's book 
Commerce of the Prairies was a must- ready and 
became a frontier classic . 


UE1TRNAM AMIR WHIPHA 1B&3 

Whipple went out to assess the possibility of building 
a railroad through Oklahoma, and he reported that 
there was a lack of timber out west The botanist J.H. 
Bigelow went with him, and as they prepared for the 
trip P they ran into a snag: there were so many scien- 
tific expeditions setting out in the West, there was a 
shortage ofinstrt 1 1 n en ts. 


September * October 1993 
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'Colonel Henry D ©tlge 

Meets the Comanckes 
[ 18,5-1 j 

J hs General Henry Leavenworth reviewed 
Lhis troops at Fort Gibson on a June morn- 
ing in 1 834, he had every reason to indulge him- 
self in a little military vanity. Before him were 
nine companies of soldiers, each company 
mounted on horses of a different color — bays, 
sorrels, creams, grays. Forty Indian guides, as- 
sorted civilians, and the soldiers themselves com- 
bined to make a column that stretched for more 
than a mile. Among their ranks were LLS. Rang- 
ers — an elite corps hand-picked from around the 
country — including such luminaries as Jefferson 
Davis, future president of the Confederacy, and 
Nathan Boone, son of frontiersman Daniel 
Boone. 

'Hie dragoons were headed across the prairies 
to the blue line of the Wichitas, where the 
Comanche and their allies were camped for the 
summer. No U,S. delegation had made official 
contact with the Comanche, and it was high time, 
since the Indians were attacking Texas settlers 
and traders traveling to Santa Fe. Leavenworth 
was hoping that the sight of the U.S. troops 
would convince the Comanche and their allies to 
behave more peaceably. The artist George Catlin, 
who was traveling with the dragoons to sketch 
the Indians, had his own reason for wishing the 
“Camanthees” to be impressed. He was hoping 
to sketch, he wrote, “an astonished and gaping 
multitude.” 

in ten days, they had come two hundred miles 
and camped at the mouth of the Washita. “The 
verdure is everywhere the deepest green,” wrote 
Catlin in his journal, “and the plains about us are 
literally speckled with buffalo” Looking behind 
his shoulder from the top of a hill, the mile -long 
train of baggage wagons, Indians, and soldiers 
looked like a “huge black snake gracefully glid- 
ing over a rich carpet of green,” 

Two days later, half of the company, includ- 
ing Leavenworth and the horses, were sick with 
what Catlin called “a bilious fever,” When it 
looked like he wouldn't recover quickly, 
Leavenworth ordered his second-in-command, 


Colonel Henry Dodge, to continue on. Four days 
later near the Wichitas, a soldier spotted a war 
party of Comanches through a spyglass. Dodge 
stiffened his spine, hoisted a white flag, and 
marched the company in single file towards the 
Comanches, A lone warrior — mounted on a 
white horse, wearing Spanish silver, carrying a 
14-foot lance flying a piece of white buffalo 
hide — rode forward. “He at length came pranc- 
ing and leaping along till he met the dag of the 
regiment, when he leaned his spear for a moment 
against it, looking the bearer full in the face,” 
reported Cadin, “...he wheeled horse, and dashed 
up to Col, Dodge with his extended hand, which 
was instantly grasped and shaken.” The rest of the 
Comanches galloped at full speed towards the 
dragoons, and each warrior rode along the ranks, 
shaking the hand of every soldier like two oppos- 
ing teams after a baseball game. The Army's ef- 
forts to make peace wi th the plains tribes was off 
to a grand start. 

The party of Comanches escorted the dra- 
goons to their camp, supplying the soldiers with 
buffalo all the way. The Comanche camp, with 
600 to 800 tipis and 2,000 to 3,000 wild horses, 
dashed any hope the soldiers had of making an 
impression of military might. “Two thousand of 
these fearless -looking (Comanches) were as- 
sembled, and all, from their horses- back, with 
weapons in hand, were looking into our pitiful 
little encampment of 400 men, all in a state of de- 
pendence and almost literal starvation," wrote 
Catlin. The Comanche chief was away on a buf- 
falo hunt so aU who could travel continued on 
to a Wichita village, where soldiers traded the 
buttons off their uniforms for melons and pump- 
kins, The Comanche chief arrived at the Wichita 
village along with a contingent of Kiowa, and on 
July 22, 1834, the U.S. held its first official talks 
with the plains tribes. Three days later, Dodge 
presented the tribal chiefs with rifles and pistols, 
and the dragoons began for Fort Smith accom- 
panied by Kiowa, Wichita, and Comanche warriors. 

During the march home, so many soldiers 
were sick that the tail end of the company trailed 
a full four hours behind the advance guard. Des- 
perate for food, Dodge headed towards the Ca- 
nadian River, w r here the Kiowas correctly pre- 
dicted they would find herds of buffalo. (One 
afternoon, three Kiowa warriors killed three buf- 
falo with three arrows, Catlin reported.) At the 
Canadian, Dodge received word that General 
Leavenworth had died. 

The dragoons limped home, thirsting for wa- 
ter and abandoning horses where they dropped. 
Seven Comanches turned back once the party 
reached the thick brush of the Cross Timbers, but 
the Wichitas and Kiowas continued on to the 
fort, where another council was held. 

Even after the column returned to Fort 
Gibson, the dragoons continued to die. In all, a 
third of the original force of 400 died, including 
a Prussian botanist who had traveled along to 
collect specimens. The soldiers had accom- 
plished their mission, but at a terrible cost and 
with no lasting results. Henry Dodge wrote: “Per- 
haps their (sic) never has been in America a cam- 
paign that operated more severely on men and 
horses.” 



Catlin described the 
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The Buffalo Hunt 

If men such as Randolph Marcv 
and Thomas Nuttali mapped and 
catalogued the West, George 
Gatlin gave it color Beginning in 
1830, Gatlin spent eight years on 
the frontier, packing in canvases 
and sketchbooks that he filled 
with portraits of chiefs, warriors, 
and their families. He painted the 
Osage around Fort Gibson, 
Comanche wigwams in the 
Wichita Mountains, and Choctaw 
sttckball players in the southeast. 
He was passionate about details, 
supplementing his paintings with 
notes in his journal 

This fall, Tulsa's Gilcrease Mu- 
seum presents a major Catlin ex- 
hibition (see page 35), which 
wouldn't have surprised Catlin, 
All along, he knew he was working 
for posterity: “1 have stood amidst 
these unsophisticated people, and 
contemplated with feelings of 
deepest regret the certain ap- 
proach of this overwhelming sys- 
tem which will inevitably march 
on a nd prosper, ” — BP 
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“The Country passed over today was high, 
giving us a sight of the hills to the south of the 
False Washita twenty or thirty miles away ... 
Face of the country beautiful — grass 
excellent — Saw 7 wild horses. ” — July 13 
excerpt front the journal of Captain Nathan 
Boone , who traveled across the Walker 
Ranch , shown here , in 1843. 



IS at han IBoone 
Wauil rs till* iPrairies 


{IMS 

14 /' hen Nathan Boone, son of Daniel, rode 
his horse onto the Great Salt Plains, his re- 
action was the same as virtually every visitor 
who has come alter him: it was weird. “Such was 
the effect of Mirage on the plain that we could 
not see across it," he wrote in his journal in the 
summer of 1 843. “...The buffalo bones whiten 


ing in the sun looked like large, white animals 
in the distance. Buffalo appeared to be stand- 
ing in water, and, in fact, the whole plain ap- 
peared as if surrounded by water." 

Boone had made his way from Fort Gibson 
toward the western borders of Indian Territory 
with sixty soldiers and orders to gather infor- 
mation about the area between the Arkansas 
and the Red River. Since Captain Boone had 
mined and sold salt in Missouri before he en- 
listed, he was also to find and explore the salt 
plains the Osage called “Big Salt." And as long 
as they were out, the soldiers were to escort trav 
elers heading to the Santa Fe I rail. Bands of 
Comanche and Texans (at war with Mexico) 
had lately been ambushing Spanish traders on 
their way to St. Louis. 


Boone and the soldiers left on May 1 4, 1 843, 
traveling easily into the prairie hunting grounds 
of the Osage. “On leaving one creek it was like 
putting out to the open sea until we rose the 
ridge, when a narrow skirt of trees would point 
out the position to the next," Boone wrote. He 
noted a lack of buffalo and recalled, as a busi- 
nessman, the huge number of buffalo robes 
shipped out of Missouri. “Frequently we have 
passed the bones of buffalo whitening on the 
prairie; but no signs of their being here for sev- 
eral years,” he wrote. “The destruction of these 
animals yearly and their falling off so rapidly 
makes it certain, almost, that in a few years they 
will be known as a rare species." 

On the Arkansas, Boone rendezvoused with 
another company, whose commander had 




heard rumors of a band of Texans on its way to 
the Red River. Boone started after them, but the 
companies were slowed by boggy red mud. 
Near the Salt Fork, the soldiers met an Osage 
hunting party, who told Boone they were within 
a “trilling” distance of the salt plains* The Os- 
age also took ten horses and two mules, a theft 
they blamed on the Pawnee. Though Boone was 
sure the Osage had taken the horses, he ac- 
cepted their offer to guide him to the sail plains. 
While there, puzzling over the origins of the 
lake of salt, he saw a lone figure on the crest of 
a hill. It was a Comanche, and Boone decided 
to head north, not farther west. 

Between arguing with the Osages about the 
horses, chasing the Texans (who never materi- 
alized), and retreating from the Comanche, it 


seems that Captain Boone, son of the Famous 
pathfinder, got thoroughly confused* For a 
week or so, the mileage he recorded doesn't 
match the topography; Boone seems to have 
traveled much farther than he iho ught he had, 
Boone returned to Fort Gibson on July 31, 
He stayed in Lhe army for the rest of bis life, col- 
lecting promotions and tales of life on the fron- 
tier. His name surfaces in a journal kept by a 
soldier stationed with him at Fort heaven worth: 
11 At present there are a lew officers here who 
indulge quite too freely for their own health, or 
tor the comfort of their friends. The most re- 
markable one in this respect is Qilonel B 

(none) of the Dragoons, who can sit up night 
after night for a week imbibing his toddy and 
relating anecdotes by the thousand " 



Black Beaver 

DELAWARE Cl'IDE 

In 1 853, when Lieutenant 
Amiel Whipple was preparing to 
survey the Oklahoma plai ns with 
a railroad route in mind, his sec- 
ond choice to guide the expedi- 
tion was the celebrated Jesse 
Chisholm. His first choice (who 
declined) was Black Beaver, a 
chief who lived with 500 Dela- 
ware on the Canadian River. 

The year before, the Delaware 
guide had been Randolph 
Ma rev's right-hand man on his 
expedition along the Red River. 
Before that. Black Beaver worked 
for the American Fur Company, 
traveling to the headwaters of the 
Columbia River and the shores 
of the Pacific Ocean, “His life 
had been that of a veritable cos- 
mopolite, filled with scenes of 
intense and startling interest, 
bold and reckless adventure,” 
Marcy wrote. 

In addition to being “perfectly 
reliable, brave and competent,” 
Marcy added, “This man has of- 
ten been among the prairie I ndi- 
ans, understands their language 
and character well, and the mo- 
ment he sees a trail made by 
them, or an old deserted camp, 
he at once determines of what 
nation they were, the number of 
horses and mules in their posses- 
sion; whether they were accom- 
panied by their families, and 
whether they were upon a war 
expedition or otherwise, as also 
the time (within a few hours) of 
their passing.*." 

A native guide was indispens- 
able on the frontier, in Marcy’s 
view. “These faculties appear to 
be intuitive, and confined exclu- 
sively to the Indian; I have never 
seen a white man that could 
judge of these matters with such 
certainty as they . ” — BP 



When George Gatlin rode into the Wtcmtas in 1834 , the 
landscape was speckled, he wrote , with buffalo. Less than 
twenty years later. Captain Randolph Matey was troubled 
by the dwindling herds near the With it as and the fate of 
the Cotnanches and Kiowas: “The country over which we 
passed is frequented by several tribes of Indian, who 
follow the buffalo and subsist almost exclusively upon the 
uncertain products of the chase” 










ers Rio Colorado tripped up more than one ex- 
plorer: in 1803, Zebulon Pike mistook the Rio 
Grande for the Reel 

Though the river formed the international 
boundary between the United States and Spain in 
1819 (and interspersed with two more wars, with 
Mexico] 1821 ]and the Republic ofTexas] 1836]), by 
1830 no white man had traveled to the mysterious 
headwaters of the Red. 

Captain Randolph B, Marcy didn’t seem des- 
tined to do so. A Massachusetts native, Marcy was 
a middling Army officer, graduated from West 
Point 29th in a class of 53, who was forced to decline 
his first assign merit because of asthma. 

But Marcy s assignment in the late 3 840s to Fort 
Towson would make the most of his strongest 


point: his tenacity. H is first big assignment came in 
1 852, when he escorted a company of gold-seekers 
across Indian Territory to Santa Fe. By 1852 — even 
though Texas had joined the Union in 1845 and 
hundreds of settlers were headed west — die prin- 
cipal source of geographic information about the 
Red River was an 1804 Mexico City map* It was 
critical, Marcy wrote to his superiors, that die river 
be diorouglily explored. 

By May l of 1852, Marcy had his orders. With 
five Delaware guides, 70 more troops and civilians, 
16 ox-drawn wagons, an ambulance, a mule 
wagon, and a milk cow, lie set out, intent on trav- 
eling the Red River until he found its headwaters* 
Along the way, he was to record information about 
die Kiowas and Coimndies — who were accused of 


Randolph Marcy IP ins 
Down the Red River 
*■ " { 18-52 1 

yfjf n the southern plains in the early 1 9th 
century, inquiring locally about the Red River 
was a little like going into the Ouachita Forest and 
looking for Pine Mountain. Hie tendency of rivers 
to be colored by red day and the habit of the 
Comanche and the Kiowa of call i ng all local ri v- 





stealing horses and kid nappingTexas settlers — and 
scout a site for an Army fort and reserv ation. 

The first leg of the trip along the North Fork of 
the Red River was a spring picnic. The wildflowers 
bloomed; deer, buffalo, antelope, and turkey were 
abundant; and Marcy found a former Wichita 
camp (the future Fort Sill) strategically situated be- 
tween mountains and plain. By comparing reports 
from travelers he met at Santa Fe with the thirty- 
year-old Long Expedition report, Marcy deduced 
that the headwaters of the Red River lay further east 
than anyone had supposed — not near the Rockies, 
but somewhere on the wide Texas plains. The com- 
pany turned south and headed west. And the trip 
became much less pleasant 

Despite three wooden casks that were filled with 


good water at every opportunity, the soldiers soon 
were drinking water so inundated with gypsum it 
caused vomiting and stomach cramps. Because the 
river banks were steep, the wagons were left behind, 
and a smaller party contin ued on horseback " 'Most 
of us experienced a constant burning pain in the 
stomach attended with loss of appetite, and the 
most vehement and feverish thirst, 5 ' Marcy wrote 
in his journal. The main topic of conversation was 
reminiscing about “the different kinds of fancy iced 
drinks which could be procured in the cities. 5 " 
When the river bed became too rocky even for 
horses, Marcy and ten men continued on foot. Fi- 
nally, at the base of 800-foot sandstone escarp- 
ments, Marcy and his men came upon the liver's 
source, a spring filled with sweet water. After thirty- 


five years of tailed attempts, the headwaters of the 
lied River were known. 

For Marcy, success as an explorer had an unex- 
pected bonus. The government reports he filed 
were so sensible and so entertained his superiors, he 
was asked to write an Army guidebook. But when 
Vie Prairie Travekmas published in 1 859, it found 
a larger audience than soldiers. Tossed into count- 
less wagons and saddlebags, it was the Rand 
McNally of the frontier, with forty routes to points 
west, a vocabulary of 1 ndian sign language, and ad- 
vice on choosing saddles, repairing wagons, and 
fording rivers. 

Along with all the how-to, the author adds this 
cautionary note: “The life of the wilderness is an 

art” ffl 






HOW TO MAKE 


WILDFLOWERS FEEL 


RIGHT AT HOME 


r^/yarye Kerr has been wild 
about wildflowers since one 
March when she looked down 
at a tuft of tiny pink and white 
wildflowers blooming on her 
still-brown lawn and said to 
herself, “ That little flowers got 
to have a name.” Sure enough, 
it did-spring beauty-which 
describes it perfectly. Thus, out 
of idle curiosity was Mar ye 
Kerr's urge to domesticate 
wildflowers born. 

Armed with a copy of Doyle 
McCoy's book, Roadside 
Flowers of Oklahoma, she 
stalked wildflowers in the 
ditches and pastures near her 
home north of Norman. 


By Maura McDermott 
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After exhausting the easily identified species, she 
embarked on far-flung wildflower expeditions in 
search of the rare, sometimes sleeping in the cab of 
her pickup along lonely back roads so she could get 
the jump on an unsuspecting wildflower fond of early 
morning light. 

While taming wildflowers seemed increasingly im- 
probable, it occurred to Marye one day that nothing 
prevented the flowers from putting down roots in her 
own front yard. Then, like other lovers of the wild 
such as Frank Phillips, who transplanted wild animals 
to his Bartlesville ranch, Woolaroc, Marye could ex- 
perience the wild without abandoning her comfy 
chaise lounge on the front porch. It would take some 
doing. In 1985, Kerr and her husband, Wally, cleared 
a patch of grass near the apricot tree; that fall they scattered $100 
worth of wildflower mix onto the gravelly red dirt. As it turned 
out, perennial rye grass was part of the mix. “It was the biggest 
mistake we ever made/’ laments Marye; the rye grass took over the 
bed and crowded out the wildflowers. 

Five years later the Kerrs tried again, this time sowing pure wild- 
flower seed ordered from an out-of-state supplier. The next spring 
there were a lot of gaps in the beds, and Marye pulled weeds by 
the wheelbarrow out of the 80 by 40 foot stand of flowers. Winter 
came, and with it welcome cold rains; each time Marye saw rain 
clouds, on went her coat and out she trudged to the garden, where 
she crushed dried flower heads by hand — the better to scatter the 
seeds over the bed. In the spring, when the wildflower stand came 
up thick and healthy, Marye knew her weeding worries were over. 

A few years after that second try, the Kerrs spend a lot of time 
on their shady front porch admiring their three mini-meadows. 
One is pure gold — 5,000 or so lance-leaved coreopsis blossoms 
scent the humid air at dawn and dusk with the smell of oranges. 
Two other beds are a rich chaotic mix of a dozen different flow- 
ers. By the fourth of July, above the red and gold waves of Indian 
blanket, Mexican hat, and black-eyed Susan, stand hundreds of 
blazing star, proud as masts on tall sailing ships, unfurling their 
lavender blossoms like sails in a summer breeze. 

The benefits are more than visual. The Kerrs’ meadows attract 
birds, butterflies, and people. The UPS man wants to know how 
they did it, and people visiting the Kerrs’ neighborhood often slow 
their cars to look at what they’d probably call a weed if it appeared 
in their own flower bed. Large wildflower gardens like the Kerrs’ 
are indeed still rare, but small patches of yarrow, black-eyed Susans, 
and purple coneflowers now crop up in yards all over Oklahoma. 

I usan Chambers of the Oklahoma Native Plant Society be- 
lieves growing wildflowers — even on a small scale — is a way 
some people have found to help “bring the earth back to its former 
splendor.” As co-owner (with her husband, Wayne) of Midwest 
City’s Rose Rock Landscape and Design, Chambers appreciates the 
many practical reasons to grow wildflowers. Because Oklahoma’s 
wildflowers evolved in spite of our insects, weather, and diseases, 
come flood or drought native wildflowers will come through. 
Many grow where more tender flowers fear to root. Ruth Boyd of 
Noble is reestablishing a prairie of yellow and purple coneflowers 
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(and forty other species) on an eroded hill beside her 
home that, to say the least, is well-drained — sandstone 
covered with a spare three-inch powder of topsoil. 
“Maximum payoff for minimum input,” admiringly 
observes Ed Schovanec, vice-president of Johnston 
Seed Company in Enid. 

Yet wildflowers aren’t simply a matter of practical- 
ity. “Wildflowers tug at the heartstrings of your heri- 
tage,” admits Schovanec. In Willa Gather’s frontier 
novel O Pioneers /, the settlers’ wagons are described 
as skirting “wide lagoons, where the golden coreop- 
sis grew up out of the clear water and the wild ducks 
rose with a whir of wings.” It’s a heart-stopping im- 
age, but the fact of the matter is that as those lagoons 
were drained and the land cleared, cultivated, or 
turned to pasture, the golden coreopsis and other wildflowers that 
had so brightly greeted the newcomers began to disappear. 

It would take awhile for folks here to realize what we’d let slip 
away. In the late 1980s, when the Oklahoma Department of Trans- 
portation, with the support of civic and garden clubs, began plant- 
ing wildflowers to beautify highways and to save on mowing, 
people noticed the plantings and began requesting wildflower 
seeds, recalls Ruth Ann Waid of Green’s Garden Center in 
Checotah. Today Waid sells fifteen varieties. Her best seller: In- 
dian blanket, our state wildflower. 

Ten years ago, one could only dream of finding the variety of 
seeds and plants available today, says Russell Studebaker, horti- 
cultural curator of the Tulsa Zoo. He credits the boom to two 
things: “Nothing is more romantic than a meadow of wildflow- 
ers.” And with the publication of numerous wildflower garden- 
ing books, the task of establishing one is less daunting. “The hor- 
ticultural secrets have been decoded,” Studebaker explains, and so 
people are having greater success growing them. 

Cj/ f you want wildflower seeds adapted to Oklahoma’s var- 
ied climate, it is better to buy seed grown in the region, and 
Oklahoma-grown seed is the best. Several Oklahoma seed com- 
panies now produce and sell wildflower seed. One of the biggest is 
Johnston Seed of Enid, which has produced native grass and field 
seed for fifty years. Given that wildflowers often occur in tandem 
with native grasses, it was natural to get into wildflowers, says 
Schovanec, who runs Johnston’s wildflower operation. Another 
factor: in today’s precarious farm economy, it is smart to diver- 
sify. Johnston began experimenting with wildflowers in 1 987, when 
five acres were divided into two dozen evaluation plots. Using seed 
obtained regionally two dozen wildflower varieties were planted. 
A year later, many were eliminated: Some were not well-suited to 
northwest Oklahoma. Others were too hard to harvest and clean. 
Johnston now grows two dozen species of wildflowers on seventy 
irrigated acres near Enid and Ringwood in Major County. The 
plots range in size from as small as a quarter of an acre of gray- 
head coneflower to ten acres of Indian blanket. Though most of 
what is grown are common indigenous wildflowers like lemon 
mint, black-eyed Susans, and lead plant, Johnston has also grown 
flowers, such as ox-eye daisy, which though commonly included 
in wildflower mixtures (and common along roadsides) is not a 
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native plant but a European domestic escaped to the wild. 

After six years of experimentation, Schovanec insists they are 
still learning. Wildflowers* it seems, are not the easiest plants to 
grow for seed. In contrast to a field of wheat, which ripens all at 
the same time, a field of wildflowers may contain plants that have 
gone to seed while others are in bloom. One plant can contain 
buds, open flowers, and dried up seed pods. The only recourse is 
to harvest when the majority of seed seems ready; the final verdict 
conies after cleaning, when a handful of seed is taken out of each 
hag to be tested (Johnston strives to conform its seed to 
Oklahoma's standards for purity and rate of germination). 
Schovanec s ability to target harvest times has improved over the 
years: a recent batch of blazing star had a germination rate of 
ninety-two percent. 

Wild flower seed prices vary widely from species to species, but 
many, like Indian blanket at SI 7 per pound, are in the $ 10-520 
range. On the high end of Johnston's list is the flaming orange 


butterfly milkweed at a whopping $125 per pound. Prices are de- 
termined by acre yield, the difficulty of harvest mg and cleaning, 
and what the market can bear. Butterfly milkweed is expensive 
because it is a poor yielder and its seed tail clings to machines. “So 
you have this big mess,” Schovanec explains. "Sometimes we end 
up harvesting and cleaning them by hand.” Despite such difficul- 
ties, Johnston is sticking with wildflowers. Two-thirds of its seed 
goes to other seed companies and retail outlets in other states; the 
balance is sold to civic and garden groups here in Oklahoma to 
beautify parks, building sites, empty lots, or highways. Johnston 
takes many orders for thousands of pounds of wild flower seeds, 
but it has also been known to fill orders for a few ounces. 

Orders by the ounce are the rule at Lorenz's O.K. Seeds of 
Qkeene ( pop. 1 ,300). The one-stoplight town is famous for its an- 
nual rattlesnake roundup, but if" Freddie Lorenz has his way 
Okeene will soon be known for wildllower roundups as well 
Lorenz claims he is the only company in Oklahoma packaging 
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wild Mowers, and the "'only one in ihe world” packaging Indian 
paintbrush and Indian grass (the state grass of Oklahoma) for the 
home gardener. 

Lorenz’s Seeds — established by Freddie’s father, Verne, in 
1%8 — is a small, family-run seed company that, like Johnston 
Seed, has diversified into wild Mowers. Located in an old building 
next to the stoplight, Lorenz’s Seeds looks and sounds like any 
small -town seed store. Aisles are cluttered with sacks of seeds and 
small internal combustion engines; in a dimly lit cubbyhole in the 
back, Lorenz, ballcapped and bearded, quotes prices for weeping 
love grass into the telephone- 1 fe could be any seed salesman until 
he starts rattling off the Latin name of Indian blanket. 

Wildflower expertise is not something Lorenz planned for him- 
self. He never paid much attention to wild flowers until about five 
years ago, and then only because while cleaning weed seeds out of 
some grass seed one day, he realized what he called a weed and 
tossed, others called wiki flowers and paid money for. “Out of 
curiosity more than anything,” says Lorenz, he planted a test plot 
on the west side of town. When the O keen e Boy Scout leader heard 
of the project, he asked Lorenz to package seeds from the plot lor 
a Boy Scout fund raiser. (“They wanted something different than 
candy bars,” says Lorenz.) When the scouts made a couple of 
hundred dollars off the project, Lorenz began to think there might 
be a future in the wildflower business. 

From then on, wild Mowers, you might say, grew on him. Fast. 

1 le started carrying seed packets in his shirt pocket wherever he 


went. He began frequenting farm and garden shows, promoting 
wild flowers as a fund raiser tor church and other groups, but he 
soon found he could sell packets right on the spot to women bored 
with spiels about weed -whackers. He planted a wildflower garden 
around the pool in his backyard and began lying awake at night 
thinking of new ways to market his seeds. It wasn’t long before he 
ordered attractive packets with color dose- ups of the flowers and 
“Lorenz’s 0,K. Seeds” in big block letters on the front (“Fve al- 
ways wanted our name on something,” he confesses). Eventually 
he talked twenty stores into selling his seeds, which he checked on 
personally (and constantly) himself 

Three years later, all the hustle and sleepless nights are begin- 
ning to pay off. Lorenz now sells seventeen varieties of wild Mo wer 
seeds in three hundred outlets in seven states. As his wife, Kathy, 
teasingly observes, he is the only person in Okeene with his own 
bar code (he chose 73763, the Okeene zip code). Besides home gar- 
deners and organizations wanting to raise money, Lorenz is sell- 
ing to what at first glance may seem an unlikely group — tourists. 
At Love’s convenience stores, for example, truckers and others 
passing through the state buy Lorenz’s wiki flowers, particularly In- 
dian blanket, as novel souvenirs of Oklahoma, As a result, Lorenz’s 
seedsare making their way overseas. Not long ago, a group ofChi- 
nese tourists bought fifty packets at the Tulsa gift shop Totally 
Tulsa, and Lorenz recently received a letter from an Australian 
woman who bought some of his seed and in turn sent him a packet 
of Australian wiklMowers to try. 

Unlike Johnston Seed, Lorenz harvests nearly all his wild Mow- 
ers from the wild — along draws, in Melds and pastures. What is 
plentiful varies from year to year — one year there is a bumper crop 
of black-eyed Susans, another year, Indian blankets. Most form- 
ers are surprised by his interest in plants that they still consider 
weeds (with all the negatives the word implies}. “Ill be looking at 
forty acres of the most beautiful stand of clasping coneflowers 
you’ve seen in your life,” says Lorenz, “and the former will say, 
‘Why, that’s old waterweed — cut it — it’s yours. 5 ” (Lorenz pays 
formers a percentage of the harvest) Generally the seeds are liar- 
vested by machine (with a generous amount lost that will bloom 
next year), but some, like Indian paintbrush, have to be hand- 
picked Usually it is Lorenz himself or oilier family members out in the 
hot sun harvesting the easily shattered seed heads. On a good day, 
Lorenz says, he can hand-pick one half pound of the extremely line 
seed. Since it goes for $400 a pound, it is worth it. (For $2 consumers 
can buy enough seed for a small stand of Indian paintbrush. 

Meanwhile, Lorenz dreams bigger dreams. In a bid to make 
Okeene the wildflower capital of Oklahoma, he has seeded the 
vacant lots in town. What he doesn’t plant, the wind will — the alley 
behind his house is festooned with flowers escaped from his plots. 

aced with a rack of wild flower seed, how does one decide 
i-.y what to plant? The first thing to remember is that wild 
flowers, like domestic flowers, fall into two categories — annuals 
and perennials. Annuals grow, bloom, and set seed in one season, 
then (if left in place) reseed themselves each year; perennials live 
longer, coming up anew from their roots each year. Wildflower 
mixes generally contain both annuals and perennials, and they are 
now readily available everywhere, f rom neighborhood garden ccn- 
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ON A GOOD 
DAY, LORENZ 
CAN PICK ONE 
HALF POUND 
OF FINE INDIAN 
PAINTBRUSH 
SEED. SINCE IT 
GOES FOR $400 
A POUND, IT IS 
WORTH IT. 


ters to upscale stores like Lord and T aylor's. They are 
the favorite start of many beginners. 

When wildflower novice David Oliver of northwest 
Oklahoma City decided to turn his suburban lawn 
into something more wild, he bought three special- 
ized mixes: one for a cutting garden, one for a butter- 
fly garden, and one for a fragrance garden. He 
sprinkled them in raised beds around his yard. The 
results were so good he was inundated with cards and 
letters of appreciation from his neighbors (and total 
strangers). The one disadvantage of such mixes is they 
often contain non-natives, such as cornflowers, that 
are bright and easy to grow but have a tendency to 
overwhelm the natives because of their copious seed 
production. (The remedy? Lorenz sells one mix of 
strictly native seed.) 

T hough a profusion of color and flower types makes mixes 
popular, packets of one kind of seed give the gardener greater con- 
trol — and also allow particular effects. To reproduce the broad 
swatch of color one sees in the wild, one needs a lot of plants of 
one kind. In a small suburban garden that effect may be hard to 
achieve, says Susan Chambers, but one can easily mix and match 
a few plants of a favorite wildflower with tough perennials — like 
day lilies, shasta daisies, and iris — that can tolerate being ignored. 

Yet another way to start a wildflower garden, especially a small 
one, is to buy wildflower seedlings. Though more expensive than 
buying a packet of seed, seedlings are easier to deal with. One can 
even buy improved cultivars of wildflowers, says Chambers. T hese 
are “native plants gone to Britain or Holland and then sent back 
to us,” with larger blooms, different colors, or more compact 
growing habits. (Anne Pine of Seasonal Colorworks in Broken 
Arrow recommends moonbeam coreopsis, an improved variety, 
for its longer than average bloom — May throughout the summer.) 

Other things to consider: the size of the plant, time of bloom, 
and native habitat. Marye Kerr has found in her meadow that taller 
flowers overwhelm shorter ones; she now segregates sizes in sepa- 
rate beds. Ruth Boyd picks wildflowers for their blooming times 
to ensure color all season. Among the wildflowers that cycle across 
her red-clay hill are spring bloomers such as showy evening prim- 
roses, summer bloomers such as prairie sabatia, and fall bloomers 
like common prairie goldenrod. Boyd has also learned that while 
prairie flowers thrive in a dry soil habitat, others, like cardinal 
flower, which is native to stream banks and marshes, prefer the 
low, wet spots in her garden. 

Wherever one decides to plant wildflowers, be sure to thor- 
oughly rid the area of weeds and grass first. Though a wildflower 
meadow might suggest otherwise, “You can’t throw a handful of 
seed onto a patch of Bermuda grass,” says Boyd, and expect a good 
stand. Clear a path, ready the soil (Kerr recommends barely 
scratching the soil to loosen it), broadcast the seeds, then lightly 
rake them in. If distinguishing wildflower leaves from the leaves 
of weeds (defined as plants you don’t want) come spring sounds 
like an iffy proposition, plant seeds in rows and remove anything 
that grows between them. 

The best time to plant wildflower seeds in Oklahoma is when 
Mother Nature plants, says Lorenz — in September or October 


when autumn rains are expected. Planting in the fall 
gives perennial wildflowers a head start so they will 
be mature enough to bloom the following season; 
annuals can be planted either in tall or early spring. 
Either way, if rain is not expected after planting, keep 
the seed bed moist until germination occurs. 

Though suspense is not a word one associates with 
most flowers, it fits wildflowers. When spring ap- 
proaches, Marye Kerr visits her wildflower patch four 
or five times a day so she won’t miss the very first 
bloom (it was verbena this last spring). As the sea- 
son progresses, she walks around the meadow both 
morning and evening to see the changes. Wildflower 
gardens are anything but static. “They ebb and flow, 
that’s nature’s way,” says Studebaker. Their dramatic 
changes from year to year mystify gardeners like Ruth 
Boyd, who wonders, for instance, what combination of wind, 
weather, and magic brought her a single rare ladies tress orchid 
this year while taking away the clouds of coreopsis that graced her 
hill the year before. “I never know what I’m going to see,” says 
Marye Kerr, “and that’s half the fun.” ©] 







Getting liter e 

Through September Freddie Lorenzs wildflower test plot will be 
full of purple coneflowers and Maximilian's sunflowers; it sits on the 
south side of S.H. 51 about a half mile west of Okeene. (8(H)) 826- 
3655 . Johnston Seed will also be honest i tig lead plant and plain 
prairie coneflower from its wildflower fields , which sit about half a 
mile south of the corner of Breckinridge Road and 42nd Street in 
Enid . (405) 233-5800. 

The Tulsa Zoo has both a wildflower meadow — which in 
September contains goldenrody iron weedy and asters — and a smaller 
butterfly garden that attracts monarchs in the fall. Meanwhile Wally 
and Marye Kerr sell wildflower seed and plants Wednesdays and 
Saturdays from 8 a.m. to l p.m. at the Norman Farm Market; the 
market is open through October. 
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A Harvest of Native poets 


By Maura McDermott 


ike a brief, hard rain in the middle of a dry Okla- 
homa sum mer, it was a cause for celebration: The 
biggest gathering of Native American writers ever. 
Some 360 authors and poets from as far away as Alaska, New 
York, and Peru gathered on the O.U. campus in Norman for 
a festival fittingly entitled, "'Returning the Gift.” It had been 
conceived as a response to the Columbus quin centennial; in 
the end it became a celebration — part intellectual powwow, 
part family reunion, part writer s workshop. 

It was fitting that the festival was held, as the Choctaw say, 
in Ogalahommoy or “the red people's land,” because Okla- 
homa is certainly a power center for Indian writing— par- 
ticularly poetry* If it is true that a place 
cannot be said to be truly settled until 
it has been written about, then Okla- 
homa is now being truly settled by its 
Native Americans, 

It is a tar cry from how things used 
to be. Though Indians in Oklahoma 
produced newspapers, novels, and 
poetry long before statehood, the de- 
mise of tribal sovereignty, the allot- 
ment of tribal land, and finally, state- 
hood long ago gave Indians one mes- 
sage: assimilate. And they did (so suc- 
cessfully that Geary Hobson, Chero- 
kee- Quapaw/Chickasaw assistant pro- 
fessor of Native American literature at 
O.U„ still has people ask* “What was your tribe like?”). There 
were Indian poets writing, of course — among them Chero- 
kees Maggie Culver Fry and Carroll Arnett, Osage Carter 
Revard, and Creek- Yuchi Louis Littlecoon Oliver — but from 
1907 until the late Sixties only a few were being published. 

Then two landmark books exploded the myth of the van- 
ished Indian; Vine Deloria, Jr.'s Outer Died for Your Sins and 
Oklahoman N. Scott Momaday’s novel of contemporary 
Indian life, House Made of Dawn (which won the Pulitzer), 
had an impact on Indians everywhere, not the least on t hose 
who wanted to he writers. Indian pride was reawakened; 
poets like Acoma Pueblo Simon J. Ortiz began reading at 
universities, and suddenly, recalls Tahlequah author Robert 
L Conley, it seemed like every literary magazine was doing a 
special Indian issue (Tulsa’s Nimrod: International Journal did 
one of the first in 1972), A whole generation of young Indi- 
ans, like Conley, were inspired to write. 

Many of them chose to write poetry, which like traditional 
Indian songs and stories is both metaphorical and musical. 
“It's our natural idiom, 5 * says Abnaki publisher Joseph 
Bruch ac. Certainly the best Indian poets maintain a strong 
sense of identity as Indians, Writing for them is an act of pride 
and optimism — their poems celebrate the survival (often 


against great odds) of a person ora tribe. Other commonali- 
ties: respect nature and a strong sense of place. Their ability 
to give the reader a vivid picture of a culture is characteristic 
of great writers from Twain to Faulkner, and accordingly their 
poems are as meaningful to a Pole as to a Pawnee. 

Established in 1974 to publish poetry by Oklahomans, 
Frank Parman’s Point Riders Press in Norman has published 
Indian works from the start — its second book was by Chey- 
enne poet Lance Henson, and Carter Revard got his start there. 
Today, nine of the titles in Parman’s catalog are by Indian 
poets. “The Indians that we publish are among the best writ- 
ers in the state ,” Parman says, their books, his most popular. 

Why? Their poetry is honest, he says, 
and it deals with the real world of fam- 
ily, land, and work, 

Parman prints poetry newsletters, 
posters, and magazines, sponsors po- 
etry readings, and makes poetry videos. 
His nonprofit press some years barely 
makes him lunch money, A poet him- 
self, Parman left the state in 1962 for a 
nine-year stint writing plays in New 
York City and as a playwright-in-resi- 
dence in Buffalo before returning to 
Oklahoma in 1971 a confirmed 
Gkiephile, When a recent critic’s book 
review of Lance Henson’s Another Dis- 
tance, published by Point Riders, began 
with the statement, “We should be looking to Oklahoma 
rather than New York for literature,” it pleased Frank Parman 
to no end. 

Parman publishes two to three books of poetry a year, 
Tahlequah ’s Phoenix and T ulsa’s Nimrod also regularly pub- 
lish Native American poets. Another sign of the times: this 
year’s Oklahoma Center for the Book winner for a book of 
poetry (and four of the five finalists) was Native American. 
(Choctaw poet Jim Barnes won for The Sawdust VVTm) 
Though making a living as a poet often requires leaving home, 
Oklahoma, it seems, is not so easily forgotten, cropping up in 
poem after poem. As Joy Harjo says in her essay, “Oklahoma: 
the Prairie of Words”: “All of the people, all of the voices who 
are from Oklahoma, remain a part of that spirit. Even if they 
move away, they always return. They return, even if they have 
been sent miles away to school or leave to find jobs, and they 
come back with families and settle down. Some return only 
during the moist, humid summers to the dancing, warm drum 
nights near towns named Anadarko, Henryetta, Miami, or to 
numerous other grounds. And some return only in their hearts 
and voices, singing, again and again — to Oklahoma red earth, 
a curving wind plain— to creeks and rivers that cross over and 
through the land. No one has ever left." 
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Carter Revard: Writing for the folks 



Summer 1 983 


ne rainy dawn in 1957, waking up in the Amherst, Mas- 
sachusetts house where Emily Dickinson once kept her 
poems in a camphor chest, a young Osage poet named 
Carter Revard decided to quit writing like everyone thought he 
should* Let others imitate Shakespeare or T.S* Eliot* He was from 
Oklahoma, and he would write like it. Besides, he told himself — 
"Eve got people to honor that they don't know.” 

And honor them he has, by telling their stories: There's his Aunt 
Jewell, a Ponca, apologizing to the wounded eagle in the Oklahoma 
City Zoo. Elis Uncle Carter slathering on lilac hair oil shortly be- 
fore being killed trying to hijack a load of bootleg whiskey. His deaf 
Unde Arthur, blithely churning butter as a tornado roars by, and 
his beloved Osage grandmother settling in her first home. Through 
four books, Revard has remained faithful L> the people and places 
of Osage County, Oklahoma. 

Born in 1931 in Pawhuska, Revard's big family was barely kept 
afloat during the Depression on Osage oil royalty money* He at- 
tended the one- room Buck Creek school, five miles west of 
Bartlesville, through the eighth grade — -his last year serving as its 
janitor. His teachers encouraged his writing, so upon graduating 
from Bartlesville High School Revard went on to study English 
literature at the University of Tulsa* When he was twenty- one, 
three important things happened to him: First, he won a Rhodes 
scholarship to Oxford in England. To celebrate, “because 1 had 
done something good for the people,” his Osage grandmother, 
Josephine Jump, arranged a traditional naming ceremony for him 
in Pawhuska, a ceremony meant to put him on the right path in 
life, “the surfs path*” During that day of feasting and dancing, 
“Revard was brought into the Thunder clan. I le received his Os- 
age name — Nom-peh-wah-the { Fear- Inspiring) — -and he also re- 
ceived a book, John Joseph Mathews' Talking to the Moon, which 
all the people there that day signed for him. That book, which has 
been called the Osage Walden, was a revelation to Revard — he had 
never read anything about h is own place, his own people. He dis- 
covered that “You could write Oklahoma*” 

Revard went on to Oxford, then to Yale University for his doc- 
torate. After a brief stint at Amherst College, he began teaching at 
Washington University in Si* Louis in 1901 , teaching the unusual 
combination of Native American and Medieval English literature 
courses. They are not as far apart as they seem, says Revard, “both 
have a sense of the mystery and the power in ordinary things.” 

Revard writes his poems for his folks — the extended family of 
Osage, Ponca, and Scotch- Irish scattered through the Osage Hills. 
His family “has been kicked around a little bit,” but he is not one 
to dwell on it* His people, and all the Indian nations, are on a sort 
of ark, he believes, and what is needed are not words to weaken, 
to poke holes in the hull, but words to strengthen’ — words that will 
“keep the thing floating till we get back to the earth.” With his 
poetry, Revard provides a few of those words. 



Carter Revard will speak September 30 at the University of Tulsa, (918) 
631 -2557. Revard is the author of "Ponca War Dancers (Point Riders 
Press, 1980), Cowboys and Indians, Christmas Shopping (Point Rider , 
1992), and his soon to he released An Eagle Nation (University of 
Arizona Press, 1993), Revard can he reached at (314) 727-9358. 


Going up to the Sun Dance 
at Rosebud 

there in Nebraska they 
stopped, my Ponca cousins 
from Oklahoma — 
it was out there 
by some kind of ruins 
on the August prairie, 
some kind of fort it may 
have been, they stopped 
to eat a little, get out 
and stretch their legs, the van 
had got too little for 
the kids and all. 

And they were walking, 
not paying much attention, and they heard 
this singing and Serena said, 

Listen, that's Ponca singing, 

Hear it— where's it coming from? 

They listened and Mike said. 

Sounds like it's over 
inside those walls or whatever 
they maybe, there. 

So they walked 
through the dry short grass 
towards the raised earth walls 
and up on them, and looked 
inside the wide compound and there 
was not a soul in sight. 

That was a victory song, 

Mike said. 

It was, Serena said. 

When they told me later we looked 
and found it was where the Cheyennes 
and some of their allies chased 
troops inside a fort and 
taunted them, 
after Sand Creek, 

that time the news got out of what 
had been done to Black Kettle and 
his people there under 
the big American flag. George Bent 
has told about it in his letters, 

— I guess, Mike said, 
there must have been some Poncas 
joined the Cheyennes and fought 
the soldiers there. 

We recognized the song, 

Serena said. It's one 
that we still sing* 
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Joy Harjo: Poetic Justice 
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It s a kid, Joy f iar jo was shy. Extremely sfo . "I didn't talk," 
she recalls. But that was in another life, it seems, be- 

cause today the tall, forty- two-year -old grandmother 
with the husky voice and hair as glossy as crow feathers is having 
no trouble telling a reading class at Muskogee High School how 
she came to be, of all things, a poet. Harjo is visiting as part of a 
program to encourage children to read. When she was in high 
school in Tulsa, she tells the students, she thought "poets were old 
white men in long trench coats (who lived) Back East,” certainly 
not Creeks like herself from rural Oklahoma* 

Poetry, in fact, was the last thing on her mind growing up in an 
alcoholic home where she often felt terrified, she tells her audience. 
Saved by an ability to draw well, she escaped to an Indian arts high 
school in Santa Fe and then the University of New Mexico, Hear- 
ing the Acorn a poet Simon Ortiz read on campus in 1971 — "It was 
the first time I had heard an Indian writer” — inspired her to change 
her major from painting to poetry. It was a gutsy move for a twenty- 
two-year-old with two young children; friends warned her she 
would starve. Poetry, however, gave the woman who never talked 
a voice. Poetry, Joy Harjo says, made her proud of who she was. 
Since then Harjo has published five books and has come as dose 
to poetry stardom as one gets (save reading at the presidential in- 
auguration), She has won not one but two $20,000 National En- 
dowment for the Arts creative writing fellowships; she was featured 
on Bill Moyers 1 Power of the Word series on PBS a few years ago; 
and her latest book, In Mad Love and War , won the top award from 
the Poetry Society of America in 1990 and was praised in Ms. maga- 
zine, Among poetry books, hers are best sellers. 

Her poems are full of dreams and visions and animals — horses, 
deer, eagles — which carry' messages from the spiritual realm ("the 
place we all yearn for”) to the inhabitants of this world, Harjo’s is 
a poetry of healing, of people learning to forgive and accept each 
other. Poetry, she believes, is a kind of sacred language. The need 
for it is “like the need to hear your heartbeat,” 

Harjo’s father (now deceased) was Creek, and her mother, 
Cherokee and French, Her father's people are from around 
Okmulgee, north of Henryetta, and she comes back often to visit 
relatives. Presently she teaches creative writing and Native Ameri- 
can literature at the University of New Mexico and sits on the board 
of directors for the Native American Broadcasting Consortium, 
Her latest projects: a children's book, The Goodluck Cat , with the 
publishing house Harcourt Brace & Jovanovitch; a screenplay, 
When We Used to Be Humans, with the American Film Founda- 
tion; an anthology of Native women’s writing, Reinventing the 
Enemy s Language , with the University of Arizona Press; and an 
all -Native band called Poetic Justice in which she plays sax. 

"You're never too old to start something,” Harjo assures the 
Muskogee high schoolers. Case in point: Joy Harjo taught herself 
to play the saxophone while in her thirties. Now it forms a back- 
drop for her poetry; poetry being, after all, says Harjo, "the heart- 
beat of the people." 


Eagle Poem 

To pray you open your whole self , 
To sky, to earth, to sun, to moon 
To one whole voice that is you. 

And know there is more 
That you can't see, can’t hear. 

Can’t know except in moments 
Steadily growing, and in languages 
That aren’t always sound but other 
Circles of motion. 

Like eagle that Sunday morning 
Over Salt River, Circles in blue sky 
In wind, swept our hearts clean 
With sacred wings. 

We see you, see ourselves and know 
That we must take the utmost care 
And kindness in all things. 

Breathe in, knowing we are made of 
All this, and breathe, knowing 
We are truly blessed because we 
Were born, and die soon within a 
True circle of motion, 

Like eagle rounding out the morning 
Inside us. 

We pray that it will be done 
In beauty. 

In beauty. 


Joy Harjo will give a lecture and reading September 24 at 7 p.m. at 
Aaronson Auditorium, Central Library , 4th Street and Denver Avenue, 
Tuba , (918) 596-7977 \ For more information call Bill Thompson at 
(617) 449-7638 . 
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Lance Henson: Song of the Cheyenne 
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BnnH ' kn ' :,1KV Hk'HMin addressed the United Nations in 
■Wl Geneva in I98N the lust Cheyenne ever to Jo so, lie 

BiWBK told the assembled nations of the warning of the Chey- 
enne prophet Sweet Medicine, spoken four hundred years ago. 
One day. Sweet Medicine said, all the children of the world would 
be in great peril* That day has come, Henson told the U*N* del- 
egates, and the peril is the worldwide destruction of plant and 
animal life* The solution? Everyone must agree to adopt a more 
respectful attitude towards the earth. 

Henson shows his love and respect lor the earth in his poetry. 
Born in 1944, he grew up on a farm near Calumet, where he kepi 
a dose watch on the ants, birds, and sky* Henson was raised by his 
gra ndp a re n ts i n a la rge C h eyed n e co m mu n i ty th a t kep t u p t rad i - 
lion a l ways. This grounding in Cheyenne song and ceremony is 
echoed in his poetry, which is simple and songlike, very much like 
Cheyenne songs and surprisingly like Japanese haiku, "Beautiful 
fragments of reality,” is how Henson describes traditional Chey- 
enne songs; the same could easily be said of his poems, ”1 write 
out of sheer joy,” says Henson* 

Henson vowed to be a writer after reading a jack London story, 
and he began writing poems at age twelve. His first poems were 
modeled after the urban Beat poets: LL 1 was the only beatnik in 
Calumet,” His original goal: get to New York. By the time, Henson 
published his first book of poems. Keeper of Arrows t while still a 
student at the University of Science and Arts in Chickasha, how- 
ever, he had returned to Iris roots. In that and subsequent books 
(fifteen at last count), Henson “has continued to raise a Cheyenne 
hymn of respect for the natural beauty of his homeland around 
Calumet, Oklahoma,” Geary Hobson wrote in 1990 in World Lit- 
erature Today; Calumet being a place whose praises have gone 
largely unsung. 

A prolific writer, Henson produces forty to fitly poems a year 
and is read worldwide* His poems have been translated into more 
than a dozen languages, including Russian; one was translated and 
smuggled into Poland in pre-glastnost days (the translator was later 
killed by the police). Still his most interesting translation might 
well be one he did himself writing poems in Cheyenne and trans- 
lating them into English. While working as an artist-in -residence 
in Oklahoma, Henson, who grew up bilingual, realized many 
Cheyenne children were unfamiliar with their own language. In 
A Dark Mist > the first publication of Cheyenne poetry in a bilin- 
gual format, was his attempt to remedy that* 

These days Henson, his wife, and two-year-old son give work- 
shops and readings all over the world. 1 lis daughter Christian, 
twenty-two, and son John David, seventeen, still live in Oklahoma; 
both dabble in poetry* Henson himself returns to Calumet each 
June for the Sun Dance, and though he writes poems about places 
he has been — Italy, East Germany, Sweden — -he is a man centered 
in one place. “Western Oklahoma will always he my home ” he 
explains* “We (the Cheyenne) made it ours.” M 


CHEYENNE 

CEREMONIAL GROUNDS 

a solemn line of trees grow out of the heat 
under the whi le hair of the moon 
the wind falls 

smoke over water floats 
toward the forest and drowns 
in pieces of light between the leaves 

one ragged tree 

wind held against the echos 

of afternoon 

reaches its arms where the crow sits 
heavy with history 

we are the tinted color of war above the eye 
we are the blush of sage as the sun goes 
we are the spider's song 

we are winter in the dreamt bead work of the old 

wo iv sto is 
at th ku mat yun 
ish y cyo nk si 
maha ko do mints 

as we rise our shadows stay in this place 
we say we arc among ourselves 
yet there is always one 
missing 

listening to the sun 


Lance Henson is the author of many hooks , including Another Distance: 
New and Selected Poems (Point Riders Press, 1991) and Poems tor a 
Master Bead worker (Qsnabruck, Germany , 1993). For more informa- 
tion, contact Henson tit Suite J 133 , 1971 Western Avenue, Albany > NY 
12203 or call (518) 453-2950 * 
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very March 1 5> tractors pull mowers across the 50 acres of play- 
ing fields cut in a bend of the South Canadian River, After trim- 
ming the U-Three Bermuda grass almost to the ground, all the 
debris is cleared away* 

Once the grass grows back nice and healthy, it gets 400 pounds 
of fertilizer per acre and almost constant watering* It's mowed 
three times a week to keep it at one and a half to two inches long, 
where a horse can get good footing. 

By April 15, the fields are ready for play, and only at the best 
golf courses could you find grass so thickly interwoven* Polo balls 
never touch the ground on any of the three polo fields at Broad 
Acres* Thanks to the sandy, loamy soil the South Canadian has 
deposited throughout the centuries and the meticulous mainte- 
nance provided since the fields were planted in 1979, a polo ball 
at Broad Acres rests high on the grass, like a golf ball on a tee. 
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Located just south of Norman off State 
Highway 9, the current Broad Acres Polo 
Club was developed by car dealer Bob 
Moore and the fields planted on the first 
day of summer in 1979. With the South 
Canadian running along its northern bor- 
der, the Broad Acres club now includes four 
enclosed barns, three game playing fields, 
an exercise track for horses, a stick and ball 
practice field, a batting cage, and a club- 
house surrounded by trees. 

On a morning when the sun’s first rays 
slant through branches of the towering oak 
trees, it is hard to believe the fields exist for 
anything other than beauty. But the fact is, 
mallet-swinging polo players atop thou- 
sand-pound horses charging at speeds up 
to thirty-five miles per hour appreciate the 
ease with which the ball can be controlled 
on the thick, luscious grass. “Players tell me 
their horses don’t want to leave Broad Acres 
because the fields are just so good,” said 


Bob Moore. “You have to understand, 
players are finicky about their horses. For 
horses, these fields are like walking on a 
marvelous carpet.” 

These velvety fields are considered by 
many players to be the best in the nation. 
Even perfectionists rank them among the 
nation’s top three. That’s why these polo 
fields, each the size of three football fields 
combined, attract a growing following of 
polo players. Canadians, Mexicans, and 
Americans from both coasts as well as 
Texas and surrounding states travel to 
Norman to play polo at Broad Acres. 
“When the field is wet, the horses can really 
kick up the grass,” said Bob Moore. “After 
the games we just flap back the divots, then 
use rollers to press the grass down. After we 
roll it, you’d think no one had played there. 
It looks like nothing happened.” 

Polo season starts gearing up in April and 
early May. That is when pickup trucks and 
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horse trailers, many with out-of-state li- 
cense plates, start arriving, and the near 
empty barns fill with exquisite athletes of 
the equine persuasion. 

Along the sidelines just before a game, 
Mercedes and Cadillacs park next to 
dinged-up pickup trucks. At Broad Acres 
the polo fanatics range from millionaires 
maintaining a string of eight to twenty 
horses or more to players getting by on a 
shoestring budget with only four horses to 
their name (a few college players have been 
known to try and stretch two or three 
horses to the four needed to play). 

“Gn the polo field, a player is only 
judged by his level of skill and ability,” 
Moore said. "But the more time you can 
spend practicing and the better your 
horse, the better player you will be. [t is 
said polo players only quit the game by 
either dying or going broke playing the 
game. It is that addictive.” 


A tack room at Broad Acres has polo mal- 
lets and horse tack hung neatly on the 
walls. A sign over the door reads, 
“Warning, the Surgeon General has stated 
Polo may be hazardous to your wealth.” 
Amy Mercer, a senior at the University of 
Oklahoma, used to ride in hunter/jumper 
competitions. During her sophomore year 
she got hooked on polo at Broad Acres, and 
now she is the horse manager for the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma polo team. “Ifs just 
the biggest thrill playing polo. You become 
aware of all the sounds, the clanking of the 
bridles, the horses" hooves hitting the 
ground, the sound and feel of your mallet 
hitting the ball,” she said. “Whenever you 
hit the ball, you can hear the horses thun- 
dering behind you as everyone chases after 
you and the ball. The adrenaline rush is in- 
credible” 

While husbands, boyfriends, fathers, 
sons, and brothers chase around a plastic 
polo ball (female polo players are rare), 
friends and relatives serve picnic lunches off 
pickup truck tailgates. The hood of a car is a 
great vantage point to watch the strange 
ballet of players and horses. Early season 
games are a time to catch up on what every- 
one did during the winter and who is plan- 
ning what for the summer and fall. 

During the games, players" children often 
flag errors or care for horses (the barns 
house up to three hundred horses). In be- 
tween the chukkers, the six periods of play 
in a polo game, they walk horses that are 
still hot from running thirty- five miles per 
hour while racing after the ball. 

Dale Smicklas, who has played profes- 
sional polo for thirteen years, sharpened his 
skills at Broad Acres. During his early twen- 
ties, Smicklas played polo for Bob Moore 
and coached his sons, Ted and Mark 
Moore, on the basics of polo. Smicklas has 
since gone on to play polo internationally. 

“There is no doubt in my mind, Broad 
Acres has as good a field as any IVe played 
on in my life, and that includes Spain, En- 
gland, and Argentina (the true polo center 
of the world),” he said. “The fields at Broad 
Acres are absolutely fantastic, durable, play- 
able. This results in fewer injuries to horses 
and players” 

Polo players are ranked or given a handi - 
cap according to their skill as a player; rat- 
ings range from minus two to ten, with ten 
being the highest. There are currently only 
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IT Til I Rogers loved polo. A fierce, unco n von- 
li/tional player (he preferred chaps to polo 
11 whites), he was also a tireless promoter of 
T T the sport. In fret, be organized a playoft'in 
1934 that polo enthusiasts talk about to this day. 

His idea was to pitch Stanford University, 
the West Coast polo champions, against 
Clare more's Oklahoma Military Academy, one 
of the best- kept polo secrets in the country. 

Accounts vary as to how the Western Colle- 
giate Tournament came In be. One report has 
Rogers boasting to members of the Upl liters 
Polo Club in Santa Monica, California, that he 
knew of a team in Oklahoma that could hc3t 
any team on the West Coast. Another has 



Will Rogers was rated two goals, but be played 
like a three -goal player. 


Rogers teasingly telling his son, Will, Jr., who 
played for Stanford that he "could bring a 
bunch of cowhands out from Oklahoma 
who could beat Stanford*” 

“No, they can't,” Will, Jr., replied. 
Irrefutable is that in November of 1934, 
Rogers contacted DMA coach Captain Sam 
Houston III (grandson of Sam Houston, the 
first president of the Republic of Texas), and 
invited Houston and team to Los Angeles to 
play Stanford over the Christmas Holidays as his 
guests. The tournament winner would take 
home the Will Rogers Trophy. 

OMA team member Glenn 5. Finley, Jr., now 
seventy-seven, recalls Iris excitement as he and 
his teammates, along with their coach and team 
physician (J.C Bushyhead, a cousin of Will 
Rogers), loaded their gear into a Ford and a 
Chrysler Air Flow and headed west for Holly- 
wood, "As far as we were concerned, we were 
going out to Hollywood to have a good time 
and look at the girls,” Finley confided, 

continued on page 55 
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Thundering Hooves: Five Centuries of Horse Power in 
the American West a major quincentenary exhibition 
organized by the Witte Museum in San Antonio, this 
show uses four hundred objects — lances, saddles, cradle 
boards, angora chaps — to trace the five-hundred-year 
history of the horse in the American Southwest, Artifacts 
come from the four cultures tied most closely to the horse: 
the conquistador, the vaquero, the Southern Plains Indian, 
and the North American cowboy. 

Also examined will be the history of horse trading, the 
ecological impact of the wild horse and cattle ranching, 
and the pop cowboy culture of 
the 20th century. The exhibit runs 
September 17-December 5 at the 
National Cowboy Hall of Fame, 
1700 Northeast 63 rd Street, 
Oklahoma City, OK 73111, 
(405) 478-2250. Admission 
is $6 for adults, $5 for 
senior citizens, and S3 
for children ages six 
through twelve — all 
others enter free. 


The Showcase of Breeds looks like a horse show and acts 
like a horse show, but an absence of prize money keeps it 
from actually being a horse show. Think of it as Horse 
Breeds 101. It draws some twenty-five 
breeds— Arabians, Morgans, drafts, 
quarter horses— mostly from area 
ranches and farms, but if the truth be 
known, its greatest appeal Is the chance 
it gives children to touch a real horse and 
talk to its owner. 

Typical of Showcase exhibits is the one 
showing off the draft breeds — Shires, 
Clydesdales, Belgiums, Percherons; the 
draft horse exhibit will explain how the 
big breeds were used on farms in 
medieval times compared to the way 
they have been used in Oklahoma. 
"We're talking the horses that were used 
to break the sod in Oklahoma," says 
organizer Linda Blackburn. "It's an 
overlooked part of our history," 

The pseudo-horse show, which will 
include jousting demonstrations, runs 10 
a.m. to 6 p.m. October 22-23 at the state 
fairgrounds, (405) 842-4141. Admission is S7 for an ad- 
vanced family pass ($14 at the door), $5 for adults, $3 for 
senior citizens, and $3 for ages twelve and under. 


Another must-do for little cowpokes is the second 
annual National Cowboy Hall of Fame Children's Festival 
billed as a "hands- 
on learning experi- 
ence for children." 

What exactly does 
that entail? Well, 
picture Johnny and 
Mary roping, 
branding, saddling, 
riding (on a Shet- 
land pony), or 
having their picture 
taken with a 
longhorn steer, and 
you'll pretty much 
know what to 
expect. Dress is 
chaps, boots, and cowboy hat. 

The children's festival will be 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. October 16- 
17 at the museum, 1700 Northeast 63rd Street, Oklahoma 
City, OK 73111, (405) 478-2250. Regular museum admission 
gets you in the gates. 


Charles B. Cox’s Attack on the 
Pony Express, 1885 


Horses have been big in this region since Francisco 
Vasquez de Coronado introduced them to the Southern 
Plains Indians in 1541. So we shouldn't be surprised that 
one of the fastest growing festivals in 
Oklahoma is the annual Festival of the 
Horse. 

The fall festival, October 15-24 this 
year, prides itself on looking at horses 
from every possible perspective. Festival- 
goers can attend a series of Horse Sense 
seminars by veterinarians from Okla- 
homa State University, (405) 744-6060; 
watch horseshoeing demonstrations by 
Russ White, (405) 390-3015; or, if they 
have the $500 entry fee, play golf with 
Vince Gill in the Vince Gill Celebrity Golf 
Tournament on October 21 at the Oak 
Tree in Edmond, (405) 340-1010. (Do the 
caddies ride horses instead of golf carts?) 

For a festival schedule, call Jeannie 
Giles, (405) 842-4141. Among the 
diversions you won't want to miss at 
Festival of the Horse r 93 — even if you've 
never sat astride a horse in your life: 


Conquistador horse 
armor \ circa 1 550- 1 600. 


PHOTOGRAPHY: COURTESY FORD MOTOR COMPANY 
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ten ten-goal players in the world; only one, 
Owen Reinhart, is an American, and next 
year Ids rating will be lowered to a nine- 
goal. 

Smicktas, an eight -goal player (Prince 
Charles is only a two-goal player), is now 
based in Palm Beach, Florida, but he still 
remembers the Norman fields fondly; “The 
Broad Acres fields don’t chew up during a 
game. The polo ball will sit on the grass, not 
dirt. A ball isn’t as easy to control when it is 
on dirt* Season after season after season, 
those arc the best fields there are anywhere. 
It is something unique to Norman;' 

David Ragland, a member and former 
president of the Broad Acres Polo Club, 
didn't start playing polo until he was forty. 
“Someone invited me down here and of- 
fered to let me ride his horse,” he said. “I 
was hooked within about two experiences 
of playing polo. At the end of the season 1 
bought an old horse and took him to 
Edmond, where I live. I practiced riding all 
winter.” 

Now his son plays, and Ragland, who has 
won many prizes for his polo prowess, is 
involved with the United States Polo Asso- 
ciation. “Polo, especially at Broad Acres, is a 
family-oriented kind of thing,” he said. 
“We are a small, close-knit dub with many 
years of tradition.” 

T he Broad Acres Polo Club was founded 
by Clark Hetherington shortly after 
World War 11. Now manager of the 
West Palm Beach Polo and Country Club 
in Florida, 1 letherington started playing 
polo when he was a ten-year-old boy grow- 
ing up in Norman. During college at O.U., 
he served as team captain to the university 
polo team. “It is a very wonderful training, 
polo, because it is a very rugged sport,” he 
said. "You learn that ii regardless of how 
tired you are, you must keep going. The les- 
son carries you throughout life. To be ac- 
complished at polo sets a higher standard to 
achieve throughout the rest of a player's 
life” 

Ragland admits many people think of 
polo as an elitist sport. He prefers to see it as 
a spoi l that attracts those with an apprecia- 
tion for and love of the horse. “If you can 
relate to horses, the sport affords you the 
opportunity to see what a horse can do," he 
said. “Polo is fifty to seventy- five percent 
the horse and the rest the player. Thai's why 


cowboys, rodeoers, and ropers play polo, 
not just businessmen, doctors, and lawyers. 

At Broad Acres, we’re just a group of down - 
home, laid-back, equine appreciates with 
a premier facility.” 

Polo hasn't always been so laid back, nor 
has it always had the reputation as 
gentlemen's game that it enjoys today. Be- 
lieved to be the oldest organized sport in the 
world, polo's origins trace back to the light 
cavalry of the Mongol hordes in Europe 
and Asia. 

Legend has it that Tunberlane, a descen- 
dant of Genghis Khan, once ordered his 
cavalry to play polo with the heads of his 
captives. As the game spread with the light 
cavalry into Asia Minor, China, and the In- 
dian subcontinent, kings, queens, nobility, 
and of course, the cavalry, played polo as 
though it were som e sort o f na t io na I i zed 
sport throughout the Orient 

For nearly twenty centuries, polo reigned 
supreme. When the great Eastern empires 
fell, the game of kings laded from promi- 
nence. Polo was rediscovered, however, by 
the conquering British in India. As with 
many of Lhe great treasures of antiquity that 
the British found in nations they “civilized,” 
polo was something they brought home to 
England. 

It was in England where James Gordon 
Bennett, an American newspaper publisher 
and sportsman, got hooked on polo. He re- 
turned to the U.S., bought a wagonload of 
Texas quarter horses, and in 1876 he and 
his friends began playing polo in Manhat- 
tan. It quickly caught on; even Teddy 
Roosevelt played polo. 

Years later, Will Rogers had become such 
a polo enthusiast that he once played in a 
business suit, because he didn't have time to 
change before a match. Once knocked un- 
conscious during a game, he later quipped, 
“They call Polo a gentleman's game tor the 
same reason they call a tall man 'Shorty.”' 

Like the horsemen of the great khans, 
shahs, caliphs, and maharajas of the Orient, 
it was the U.S. cavalry who took the game 
to heart. The cavalry helped spread the « 
game throughout the U.S. “Polo definitely | 
sharpened a cavalry man's skills," said Ed < 
Ramsey, a graduate of Oklahoma Military | 
Academy, where he learned to ride and play 1 
polo. “Polo was traditionally a cavalry I 
sport. It was encouraged by the military. E 
You must be an outstanding horseman to I 


The polo players were treated by Rogers like vis- 
iting royalty. They stayed at his home (“the house 
that jokes built”) and visited him at the 20th Cen- 
tury Fox Studio lot on the set of his latest movie, 
Life Begins at 40. Their exploits in Tinsel Town 
made good reading for the folks back home. (One 
story in the Claremore Progress had the boys esti- 
mating the Fox lot as being “about three Limes as 
large as the city of Claremore.” In another, they 
happened on a movie set where some avid love 
making was going in an artificial garden, “Rogers 
thrust his head through the bushes,” the newspa- 
per related, “and said, 'Hey everybody! I want you 
all to meet my polo team from Claremore.’ ” 

Their first polo match was a best two -out-of- 
three series against Stanford on Sunday, Decem- 
ber 23, at the Uplifters Polo Club field in Santa 
Monica. The conditions were less than ideal (a 
heavy fog rolled In), but OMA beat the supposedly 
unbeatable lads from Palo Alto 10-8. Not bad for 
an unknown team from the Midwest. There was 
just one catch: the winner had to take two out of 
three matches. Could they do it again? 

Five days later, the teams met on the same field 
in more favorable weather. By day's end, OMA 
had defeated the Stanford team 7-5, clinching the 
tournament. Hie Oklahoma players were handed 
a fifty dollar bill, and that night, with dates on their 
arms, they descended on the Coconut Grove (a 
local night club). “We used the fifty dollars to pay 
for all our expenses, and when we got home the 
next morning, we still had five dollars left,” re- 
called Finley. 

They spent a few days sightseeing in Los Ange- 
les, then headed home. As for Rogers, he couldn ’t 
resist bragging on the boys in his syndicated news- 
paper column, and on April 2, 1935, he flat out 
proclaimed that the Oklahoma Military Academy 
had the “best polo team in the country.” 

It was news to everyone but the OMA players. 
“We were young and impressed with ourselves,” 
said Finley. “We knew we could beat them,” 

As for the Will Rogers Trophy, it still stands 
among other school memorabilia in the Okla- 
homa Military Academy Memorial Museum on 
the old OMA campus, now Rogers State College in 
Claremore, 

Not bad for a bunch of cowhands from Okla- 
homa. 


Rogers: “f am going to keep playing (polo) till my 
whiskers get tangled up in the horse's tail” 
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play polo. It was an elitist sport in the cav~ 
airy, not everybody was good at polo. You 
must not only be a good rider, but you also 
need good hand-tcnye coordination.” 

After his CM A graduation, Ramsey 
chose to attend the University of Oklahoma 
to study law. Looking back, he readily ad- 
mits he really went to O.U. to play on 
the college polo team (Ramsey and 
Hetherington were team mates). Before he 
had to leave school due to a family crisis, his 
study of the law was purely incidental. 

The last game that O.U. polo team played 
was on December 7, 1941, against Texas 
A&M. The polo axiom of whomever 
mounts the team wins the game proved 
true that day in College Station, Texas. 'The 
game went into overtime,” said 
Hetherington. “Being the host team, the 
Texans supplied the horses. For the over- 
time they gave me a horse that started buck- 
ing wildly and ran off into the woods when 
the ball was hit ” 

Hetherington served as team captain, the 
polo equivalent of quarterback. With him 
in the woods, the Aggies were able to score. 
"It was the last game theO.U. team played," 
he said. "In between chukkers people 
would report to us about the bombing of 
Pearl Harbor.” 

When the team returned from Texas, the 
ROTC reclaimed the horses it had loaned 
the team. Within months, the former polo 
ponies were pulling heavy field artillery and 
the dashing young polo players were 
marching off to war. Ramsey was playing 
polo on December 7, 1941, hut not for the 
Sooners. As Lieutenant Ed Ramsey with the 
26th Cavalry in the Philippines, he played a 
polo match against the Manila Polo Club 
while his regiment watched. Lieutenant 
General Jonathan Wain wright was the um- 
pire. The game started at 2 p.m. Manila 
time, 10 hours before dawn in Hawaii. 
"Polo enhances courage and skills in 
riding,” Ramsey said. “You learn not to be 
afraid under pressure and dangerous situa- 
tions.” 

He ought to know. After the Japanese in- 
vaded the Philippines, Ramsey led the last 
cavalry charge in U.S. history when General 
Wain wright ordered him to take the village 
of Morong. With no bugler, he used hand 
and arm signals to quickly form the twenty- 
five- man platoon into a combat line and to 
charge. “It scared the hell out of the Japa- 
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nese to see those horses charging down on 
them,” he said. “Shortly after that battle, 
our horses were killed to feed hungry 
troopers. That was the end of the mounted 
cavalry” 

Recovering from a shrapnel wound and 
saddened that his mount Bryn Awryn had 
been butchered to feed soldiers, Ramsey 
joined the Philippine guerrillas instead of 
surrendering to the Japanese. After the Al- 
lies returned, General Douglas MacArthur 
personally awarded Ramsey the Distin- 



guished Service Cross for heroism. 

The Germans and Japanese didn't use 
horses to pull their artillery. During World 
War 11, the U.S. was forced to adapt. Horses 
were antiquated and the cavalry became 
mechanized. Said David Ragland, "When 
they did away with the old-time cavalry, 
they did away with a lot of polo because 
there were no more horses ” 

Due in large part to the lack of horses and 
the deaths of so many good polo players 
during the war, polo faded away through- 


out most of the U.S. “When the land the 
(Broad Acres) fields were on became too 
valuable, they were sold,” Bob Moore said, 
“1 had already played polo for about ten 
years, so I bought niy own acreage and de- 
veloped the present club.” 

During the 1980s polo was reborn in 
America. Now there are more polo players 
in the U.S. than ever before. In 1989 Mark 
Moore, then a student at 0,U„ helped de- 
velop the current Q.U. polo team. Unlike 
the team players of old, current members 


are responsible for the care and mainte- 
nance of the horses which Bob Moore al- 
lows to stay free of charge at Broad Acres. 
“ Approximately ninety percent of the 
people who join the cluh have to he taught 
how to ride and play polo,” he said, "Dur- 
ing the club’s first year many team mem- 
bers fell off a lot. But alter the end of the first 
year we went to California* and we beat the 
team from Harvard. We lost to University 
of California at Davis, who went on to win 
the national championship.” 
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Since then, every time the Q.U. team has 
gone to regional s it has been defeated by the 
team which eventually wins the national 
championship. As an official member of 
the United States Polo Association, the club 
follows NCAA rules in terms of eligibility 
and grades. 

The new dub is differ- 
ent from the pre -World 
War It team in many 
ways. All funding is 
through donations, the 
players must pay their 
own travel expenses and 
there is a women’s polo 
team as well as a men's. 

Because the ROTC 
doesn't provide stable or 
tare tor horses anymore, 
mounts are donated to 
the team and players 
must care for the horses 
themselves. I )ues average 
$400 per semester, which 
covers the four to five weekly riding prac- 
tices plus the $3.50 a day basic costs for 
feeding and caring for the horses. A local 
veterinarian donates most of his services 
free of charge. Each member spends at least 
three to four hours every other day caring 
tor the horses ( including cleaning stalls and 
tack). Most days, the team works and prac- 
tices in morning and afternoon shifts. 

M laden ts who join the club tor the pres- 
tige of belonging to a polo team usually 
quit. “The new team members are often 
shocked at the amount of time required in 
caring tor the horses,” said Moore, who was 
named Pob Magazines Outstanding Colle- 
giate Player of the Year hi 1991. “We put 
more responsibility on members than any 
other club. It's, for people who enjoy horses 
and competitive, outdoor sports, and who 
don't mind hard work.” 

As horse care manager, Amy Mercer 
makes certain the horses arc in top physical 
shape. If a horse has been injured or isn't 
physically lit for a game, she refuses to let 
him he ridden. She also decides who is a fit 
enough rider to ride certain horses. Armed 
with a list of everyone's class schedule, she 
and the dub president determine when stu- 
dents practice and care for the horses. 

“The horses can’t feed and care for them- 
selves,” she said. “That's what the members 
must do. Anyone who doesn't pull his or 


her fair share of horse care is told to leave 
the club*” 

Some things, however, remain the same 
as with the old dub, such as injuries. With 
auto racing considered the only sport more 
dangerous than polo, the present O.U. 

_ team is ever mindful of 
| the possible dangers 
they face. 

The only student 
ever killed while com- 
peting for O.U. was a 
polo player named Hal 
Neiman. As team cap- 
tain, he was killed dur- 
ing a game against the 
O.U. polo rival New 
Mexico Military Insti- 
tute in 1937 when his 
horse tripped and fell 
on him, causing 
NeimaiTs back to 
break. Hal Neiman 
Park on the O.U. cam- 
pus was named after him. Not far away is 
Stovall Museum, housed in what used to be 
the stables where the ROTC kept the horses 
Neiman and his team rode. 

Said Hetherington, “At O.U. I was never 
seriously injured, although 1 did have a 
head-on collision with a Missouri player. 
Since then, I’ve broken many, many 
bones.” 

To be exact, his right leg has been broken 
twice, the left leg once, his right shoulder 
broken twice, and the left shoulder once. 
Other injuries of note include a broken 
nose, broken ribs, broken bones in one 
foot, and a hand broken in three different 
places. 

Ramsey knew several men who were 
killed while playing polo. In 1965, he was 
forced to quit the only sport he ever really 
enjoyed when he was seriously injured at 
Will Rogers Polo Field in Los Angeles. 
“Polo is dangerous, but you can’t think of 
that when you play,” Hetherington said. 
“You have to give 1 20 percent or you won’t 
make it as a polo player. The polo player is a 
d i fiferei i \ b reed of cat.” 

Lynn Moore said she didn't know one 
end of a horse from another when she mar- 
ried Bob Moore. Now her oldest son Ted 
plays professional polo and she serves as an 
announcer during the games at Broad 
Acres. 


She best summed up polo and polo play- 
ers: “Polo is a disease. It's worse than golf.” 

When the day’s games are over at 
Broad Acres and the sun is setting, every- 
one meets in the clubhouse. Players from 
all over North America mix and mingle. 
Players who live out of motel rooms and 
manage to earn just enough money to get 
by playing polo mb shoulders with mil- 
lionaires with lots of cash to lavish on the 
game* 

They swap stories and share their love 
of horses and polo. Back in the barns, 
each polo player's better half (his horse) is 
perhaps comparing humans and the 
game of kings with other mighty steeds. 

At Broad Acres, all is as it should be. 


Emily Lampton Jones is an Oklahoma City 
writer; this is her first article for Oklahoma 
Today. David Fitzgerald is an Oklahoma 
City - ht jsed ph otographer. 



Getting There 

Horses and players train on the Broad Acres 
practice field all year, and folks are welcome to 
come watch or stop by the stables. As for polo 
season itself it ebbs and flows . // starts in April t 
breaks for the heat of late July and August f then 
resumes in the relative cool of September. 

Games are held on Sunday afternoons and 
Tuesday and Thursday evenings , The Broad 
Acres playing field is outfitted with bleachers, 
and all matches are free and open to the public. 
(Pob fans are such enthusiasts most are glad to 
answer questions, if you wait until play stops.) 
For more information call Maggie Mitchell, 
dub manager, at (405) 364-7035. 

Polo matches arc also planned to coincide 
with this year's Festival of the Horse, which 
runs October 15-24; for more in formation, call 
(405) 842-414 L 

The Broad Acres Polo Club is located just 
south and west of Norman on S.tf, % turn 
north at the Broad Acres sign. 
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i designs of Autumn 


Festival of Fine Art, 
Music, & Food 
September 24-26, 1993 
Miami, Oklahoma 


For more information contact the 
Miami Chamber of Commerce 
111 N. Main • Miami, OK 74354 
(918) 542-4481 





Vitame Vas Do Yukon! 

(We Welcome You to Yukon!) 

OKLAHOMA CZECH FESTIVAL 

Saturday, October 2, 1993 
8:00 a. in. to 6:00 p.m. 

• PARADE (I0:00a.m.) 

• ARTS & CRAFTS SHOW 

• POLKA BANDS 

• FOOD BOOTHS 

• 2 CZECH GARDENS TO 
RELAX IN 

- CZECH DANCES 
PERFORMED 

• PRESENTATION OF NEW 
CZECH QUEEN, PRINCE AND PRINCESS 

Located 13 miles west 
of OKC in Yukon 
For more information 
call (405)324-960 I 
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Qu«m. Jenny Leigh Jaiek, m i&. SMtonlw 
Prince- Chase Michael Homes, age 10, Yukon 
Princess: Jada JamaE JeiFlicka. age 7, OKC 
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Indian Fine Art Competition & Exhibition 
Powwows for Youth and Adults • Crafts • Games 
Invitational Lacrosse Tournament 
Indian Food * Story Telling • Indian Summer Feast 

Bartlesville Ciimmunit) Center, Cherokee at Adams Bartlesville OK 
Kegistratinn, Information and Tickets: Call (918) 337-2787 
For Accommodations, Croups or Local 
Arrangements Call (918) 336-8708 
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October 2-3, 1993 Ponca 


« <S>tto6etf»t « 

Fills the grounds of the Marland Estate October 2nd and 3rd. 
Treat your taste buds to ethnic food, or relax in the German 
Biergarten. Stroll the grounds of the estate, 
or take a carriage ride in comfort. 

MUSIC • ARTS • DANCING • CELEBRATION 



Hours Sat. 10 a.m. - 9 p.m. Sun 1 1 a.m. - 5 p.m. 

Stay overnight at the Marland Estate Hotel for a 
special rate of $39.95 Single Occupancy. 

Children under 12 stay free. Call for reservations, 
1-800-532-7559/(405) 767-0422 

Marland Mansion Estate Conference Center and Hotel 
901 Monument Road, Ponca City, OK 74604 

FOB MORE INFORMATION 
ABOUT RED CARPET COUNTRY 
CALL 1-800-447-2698 
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Enjoy Southeast 
Oklahoma this fall for 
fun and adventure- 
Sept. 15 — Oct. 31, a 
three day, two night 
package of hunting and 
Dude Ranch activities 
Receive a 10% discount 
when presenting this ad 
with your registration. 


Box 1396, Durant, OK 
74702 

Administration Office - (405) 924-4402 
Lodge - (405) 367-2687 FAX - (405) 924-6769 



ARTS 

FESTIVAL 

OKLAHOMA 


LABOR DAY WEEKEND 

.September 4, 5, & 6 


Philharmonic, Fireworks, Food, Music, 
Fun, Fine Art & Crafts 


Oklahoma City Community College 

S.W. 74th and May 


Explore the Fall Foliage at 


Turner 

Falls 

Park 


Open Year ’Round 
Family Reunions 
RV Hookups 
Camping/Picnics 
Arts & Crafts Festival in October 
Winter Fantasyland in December 




September 

25 & 26 FESTIVAL X 


Just off 1-35 at Exit 51 on U.S. 77, 
Davis OK (405) 369-2917 


For more information on Lake Country, call 
(405) 369-3392, or write Box 456, Dept. OT, 
Davis, OK 73030-0456. 


Arts & Crafts • Boat Show 
American White Pelican Tours 
Murder Mystery Cruise 
Video, Films, Lectures • Children's Activities 
Jana Jae in Concert 


Produced in cooperation with the 
Oklahoma Department of Tourism & Recreation 


)MA 1 

AMERICA 




FOR INFORMATION 

Grand Lake 

ASSOC I M ION 


ROUTE 2, BOX 40 / GROVE. OK 
74344 PHONE (918) 786-2289 
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BAH-KHOjE GALLERY 

in Coyle, Oklahoma 

IS PROUD TO ANNOUNCE 


the Second Annual 
Native American Youth 
Art Contest 


Saturday, October 16th 

Judging will take place at 10:00 a.m. 

WITH A RECEPTION FOLLOWING AT 

Noon for the Youth. 
Eligibility is limited to Native 
American Youth grades KN2. 

Foil more information coni act the Gallery 
personnel at (405) 466-3101 


The B a ei- Klio \i Gaiierv h an tNiHtPiusi or rm Iowa Tjuhe of OrjIahoaia 





SPORTS 

AND 

HEALTH 

FESTIVAL 


' 0 


October 8, 9 & 1 0 - Woodward, OK 
3 Bicycle Tours ■ 10 KM Road Race 
Volleyball Tournament 
Baseball Tournament ■ Golf Tournament 
Kids K Fun Run ■ Tennis Tournament 
For More Information call 1-800-364-5352 


Sponsored by Woodward Chamber of Commerce, Woodward 
Hospital and Health Center, Bank IV Woodward, 
The Stock Exchange Bank, MidFrrst Bank, SSB 
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ROSE STATE 
COLLEGE 

October 23, 1993 
Midwest City 
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OKTOJJEJJFEST 

In- 

authentic GERMAN FESTIVAL AT FRONTIER CITY 

Friday — Sunday 

OCTOBER 1-17 

$1.50 GROUNDS ADMISSION 

Bavarian Food 
German Bands 
Dancing and More! 

Unlimited Rides Pass Available for $9/50 
More (water rides not included) 


On [-35, just south 
of N.E. I 22nd St, 
(405) 478-2412 







"Tahlequah IT." 
Indian T HRRnopy Celebration 

Tahlequah, Oklahoma • October 14 - 17, 1993 



• Powwows 

• Native American Arts & Crafts 

• Period Costumes 

• Live Choral, Instrumental Music 

• Festival Foods 
•Chiu Cookoff 


Lake Tenkiller 


Around Town 

• Lake Tenkiller 

• Autumn Floats on the Illinois 

• Cherokee Heritage Center 


• Galleries, Antiques, Boutiques 

• Historic Tours 


• Fait Foliage 


For information 
contact the Taeilequah 
Chamber of Commerce 
(918) 456-3742, or the 
Lake Tenkiller Association 
(918) 457-4403 

Sponsored by the Tahlequah Tourism 
Council and LTA 


Rosamund House, on the campus 
of Northeastern State University 


Illinois River 


Tahlequah Ranked 75th Best Small Town in America— Prentice Hall. 1993 




Catch Ponca City’s 

Pioneer Spirit! 


September-October Events 

Sept. 5*28 Wayne Cooper, 

Western Art Exhibit 

Art Center 

Sept. 10-11 “The Land of 

Country” Antiques 
and Craft Festival 

Hutchins Auditorium 

Sept. 10-12; “Oklahoma!” Musical 
17-18 production 

Ponca Playhouse 

Sept. 16 “This Land is Mine” 
Statue Dedication, 
Picnic Dinner & 
Ecumenical Service 
Civic Center 


Sept. 17 The Texas Playboys 
Hutchins Auditorium 

Sept. 18 Historical Centennial 
Celebration and 
Parade 

10 a.m. - 4 p.m. 
Downtown Ponca City 

“Women of the West” 
Living History 
Demonstration 

Pioneer Woman 
Museum 

“Riders in the Sky” 

Concert, Hutchins 
Auditorium 


Sept. 16*17 Run of the Wagons ’93 
Wagon Train from 
State Line to Ponca 
City 

Sept 17-18 Quilt Show 

Marland Estate 

Sept. 17 Wagon Train 

Exhibition, BBQ 
and Entertainment 

Rodeo Arena 


Sept. 19 Historic Homes Tour 

Band Concert and Ice 
Cream Social 

Pioneer Park 

Oct. 2-3 Octoberfest 

Marland Mansion 


For more information, call: 
Cherokee Strip General Store & 
Centennial Headquarters, 1st and 
Grand, (405) 762 1893, Ponca City 
Convention & Visitors Bureau, 5th 
& Grand, 1 800 475 4400 


MAIN STREET MUSIC FESTIVAL 

Featuring 

20 BANDS FROM THE REGION 

"GfMfr ‘(Eirne 11 <3ftbMer’s (Eontest 

Activities 
for all 
Ages! 

Outdoor 
Cafes! 

HISTORIC DOWNTOWN SAPILPA 

(15 minutes Southwest of Tulsa) 

Experience the old-fashioned magic of Main Street USA 

Saturday, October 16, 1993 

11am - 9pm — ry 

kJOKlAHOMAA I ~ I 

IWIVE AMERICA 



MAIN STREET 


Ethnic, Jazz, 
Gospel, Folk, 
Opera, 
Big Band 
& more! 



Arrowood Trading Post’s 
FOURTH ANNUAL ALL INDIAN 
ART SHOW AND SALE 


October 16 & 17 ~ Catoosa, OK 


• featuring Over JO Oftlafioma 
Jncfian Jir/is/s and (draftsmen 

• Jracfitionaf Jncfian Dances 

• Jncfian Jnj Jneacf ancfJacos 


Also featuring for sale art works by: 


Chief Wolf Robe George Cochran 
Jerome Tiger Johnny Tiger 

Willard Stone and others 

David Williams 

2700 North Old 
Highway 66, 
Catoosa 
(918) 266-3663 










N E R 


A Creative Outlet 

Reliving the Cherokee Strip Run 


hundred years ago, settlers rami — m horseback , ait bicycles, on foot — 


into the Cherokee Strip in northwest Oklahoma to claim a piece of what 
th ieir grea i-gra iu id tih iter i \ vo u I d ca 1 1 1 he A 1 1 leri ca 1 1 Drea n i. It 1 vasn f tf i e first 
land run (there were actually five in Oklahoma h but with 100,000 hopefuls, 
it was by far the biggest As the actual centennial date of September 16 
approaches and towns gear up fora bighurrah, comparisons to the 1989 blowout in Guthrie that celebrated the *89 Land Rum the state’s first, 
are inevitable. During the last four years, the hobby of reenacting historical events has gotten serious, filling Oklahoma with cavalry soldtets, 
gun fighters, cattle drovers , and sdioohnarnis authentically outfitted down to their whiskers (or parasols). Thanks to this living histoiy boom, 
where the *89er celebration had a good supply of reenactors, the Cherokee Strip celebration will be swarming with them . 

And since northwest Oklahoma is still more rural than not r took for a decided pastoral flavor to the celebrations: homemade icecream* quilt 
shows, pancake breakfasts (in Blackwell, the Rotary Club pancake feed on September 1 1 will be right in the middle oj Main Street ) t tractor 
pulls, and gospel sings. Many of the homesteaders' descendants have planned family reunions around the September celebrations; in Alva , 
motel rooms were going fast in late July. In Ponca City , three high school classes will hold their reunions in September , and a Descendants 
Reception has drawn 500 registrations from out-ofi (owners* 

The Cherokee Strip General Store, a double- wide mobile home at First Street and Grand in Ponca City , will sell Cherokee Strip memorabilia — 
T-shirts, belt buckles, authentic 1 890s dress patterns, limited edition Centennial dolls — through September. Hours: weekdays , noon to 4 p.m., 
and Saturday, 9a.m. to 2 p.m (The hook section is a good place to bone up on Cherokee Strip history) 

The following guide points out notable Hying history events; there is lots more happening. For details, call the general store at (405) 762-1893 . 



300 head of cattle from Hennessey to Caldwell, Kansas. 
Working cowboys from area ranches will provide expertise; 
chuckwagons, covered wagons, a cowboy troubadour, and 
around 60 city slickers (they've paid more than $1,250 and 
come from as far away as Germany and California) will make 
the trip. The drovers will keep the train moving as dose to 
the Chisholm Trail as possible, but some of the travel will be 
along highways so non participants can get a look. There 
won t be any w reenactors,” per se, says organizer Gene Ander- 
son, but with their chaps, spurs, and hats, the cowboys look 
much the same as they did over a hundred years ago. One 
group of hands has made one deliberate nod to the 1 9th cen- 
tury, says Anderson. They've been working all summer on 
their handlebar mustaches. (405) 758-321 1. 

Au IS 94 pi indy portrait at a luitf-soddy, 
halfidugout in the Cherokee St rip. 


SEPTEMBER 4*1 1 Cherokee Strip Centennial Cattle Drive 
Hennessey to Caldwell, (405) 758-321 1. Before the strip was 
opened to settlement, it was owned by the Cherokee Tribe, 
which leased the grassland to ranchers. In the 1870s, Texas 
cattle were driven up the Chisholm Trail to fatten up on the 
rich grass in the outlet and then taken to railheads in Kansas 
t o be ship p e d o ff t o Bast ern i n a rk els. 

A week-long cattle drive will replicate those days, moving 


COURTESY WESTERN 1 1'STQRv COLLECTIONS 


PLANNER 


SEPTEMBER 6 Sod House Cherokee Strip Celebration, 
Aline, (405) 465-2441, The only remaining sod house in the 
Cherokee Strip is .still there partly because its earthen bricks 
were cut out of a buffalo wallow where the dirt was coni' 
pacted, and partly because after its owners built a frame farm- 
house, they kept the soddy in service as a pantry. 

The Pioneer Days Celebration held at the sod house, now 
the Sod House Museum near Aline, pays tribute to just sueh 
domestic ingenuity. A blacksmith, herbalist, weaver, and other 
crafts persons will dress in period clothes to demonstrate pe- 
riod skills. Antique farm equipment and folks who know the 
ins and outs of proving up a claim will he on hand. For a treat, 
buy some rock candy and sarsaparilla. The museum is three 
miles south of Aline on S.H. 8. (405) 463-2441. 


SEPTEMBER 12-19 Cherokee Strip Cavalry Ride & 
Centennnial Encampment, Fort Reno to Enid, (405)237- 
1907. Gray-uni formed cavalry officers and troops — a band 
twenty reenactors strong- — rideout from Fort Reno on Sep- 
tember 12, with stops scheduled at schools in Kingfisher, 
Hennessey, and Waukomts. By the 10th, the troops will be in 
Enid in time fora shotgun salute to the pioneers at high noon. 
The cavalry reenactors will be joined at Government Springs 
Park by at least thirty or forty professional reenactors for a 
three-day encampment. Among the impressions will be U.5, 
marshals, settlers, street peddlers, merchants, cowboys, and 
of course, soldiers. Also on the 16th, the Museum of the 
Cherokee Strip will open the Humphrey Heritage Center, a 
museum expansion that includes a 1902 school house, a 
turretted Victorian house built by a settler-turned-banker, the 
Enid First Episcopalian Church, and an original United States 
Land Office, thought to be the only one in existence. 


The buildings were collected from Enid or nearby; the land 
office had been added onto and turned into a residence. Get- 
ting it back to the original “was like an archaeological dig,” 
says Gary Brown, a member of the Sons and Daughters of the 
Cherokee Strip Pioneers, the group that raised money to buy 
and restore the buildings. Once the lathe and plaster came 
down from the walls, railroad advertisements, the place where 
the registrar had signed his name, and an admonishment 
written in chalk: “Please don't spit on the fire,” all were un- 
covered. The reenactors plan to put the new acquisitions to 
immediate use— a registrar will man the land office, and an- 
other official will attempt to settle settlers" disputes. 

Many events are scheduled at the museum and in down- 
town Enid from Thursday through the weekend. ( 405) 237- 
1907. The museum is at 507 S. 4th in Enid; the park and 
heritage center are on the museum grounds. 

Also worth note in Enid: the Cherokee Strip Rodeo — held 
in a WPA-built sandstone arena at the Garfield County fair 
grounds — is reviving an old tradition of starting the rodeo off 
with a Land Run Reenactment. Horseback riders circle the 
arena and stake their claims. “There are usually some wrecks,” 
says an organizer, but nothing serious. The rodeo is Septem- 
ber 9- 1 1 at the fairgrounds. General admission: $8. Thursday’s 
performance is preceded by a barbecue. (405) 237-2494. 


SEPTEMBER 16-18 Run Of The Wagons, Ponca City, (405) 
762-1893. Those participating in Ponca City's Land Run re- 
enactment will have to play by the 1893 rules by wailing at 
the Kansas state line (south of Arkansas City) until a rifle shot 
sounds at twelve noon on September 16. “Then,” says trail 
boss Grant Hodges, “we will proceed in an orderly fashion, 
at approximately 2,5 miles per hour.” Not mad dash-like, but 




safe, Hodges says. Plus, "We have a lot of draft horses. If you push them, they could 
go three miles per hour.” Twelve of what Hodges calls “heritage wagons” will lead 
the way, most of them covered and all of them with all wooden or steel- rimmed 
wheels: at least one made the original run. Thirteen members of the U.S. marshals' 
posse will ride with an old Oklahoma Territory prison wagon, along with 200 or so 
horseback riders and eight hardy foot travelers. The would-be settlers will camp 
Thursday night at the Newkirk Rodeo Grounds (two blocks west of Main Street at 
the north end of Newkirk) and then on Friday at the 101 Ranch Rodeo Grounds 
(on the corner of N. Ash and Prospect roads in Ponca City). Beginning at 6 p.m. 
on Friday night, the public Is welcome to visit the wagon train, watch a team of 
oxen plow and pull a Conestoga wagon, buy a barbecue dinner, and listen to tradi- 
tional cowboy music supplied by Les Gilliam and the Silverlake Band. Tickets are 
$5, Friday and Saturday evenings, Bob Wills’s former Texas Playboys will play for 
a show and dance at Hutchins Memorial Auditorium at Fifth Street and Overbrook. 
Tickets are $5, sold at the door only. Then on Saturday, the wagon train will take 
part in what Ponca City is billing the “Parade of the Century.” 

Also in Ponca City: a bronze statue by Ponca City sculptor Jo Saylors of a settler 
staking a claim will be dedicated on the Civic Center lawn at 7 p.m. on September 
16. The ceremony may draw protesters who object to both the statue and the title, 
“This Land Is Mine.” (The title has been removed from the public statue.) Most of 
the protest has come from the Native American community, whose ancestors were 
removed in the 1800s to the land that became known as the Cherokee Strip. 

Women’s work will be the subject of the Pioneer Woman Museum on Septem- 
ber 18. Along with traditional butter-churning, spinning, weaving, and other circa- 
1890s household chores, female reenactors will portray cattle ranchers, 
sheepherders, and a sporting gal or two. 

The traditional cowboy band Riders in the Sky will play two shows on Saturday 
at the renovated Poncan Theater, First and Grand. Tickets are $5 for children, $8 
for adults at the 4 p.m. matinee. All seats for the 7:30 p.m, evening performance 
are $10. (405)762-1893. 


Would-be homesteaders hold their horses at the southern boundary line on 
September J6, 1893, At noon , the race began. 


Oklahoma Today 

Classifieds 

FOR SALE - SERVICES - BUSINESS • ETC 


GIFTS 


IRON BRIGADE PEWTER 
MINIATURES 

2121 W. Shawnee 
Muskogee. OK 74401 
Catalog $3. 


ANTIQUES 


Antiques, Primitives, Americana 

Ole Shoppe 

,l B" S.E, & Steve Owens Blvd. 
John & Mary Dalgarn, 

P.Q Box 1515 

Miami, OK 74355 (918) 540-1760 


FESTIVALS 


PLAY YOUR HEART OUT In 

Oklahoma's Green Country while 
visiting Poteau in beautiful southeast- 
ern Oklahoma. Cavanaf Fall Festival. 
Metric Century Bike Ride, sanctioned 
chili cook-off. Oct. 9-10, Civic Center, 
conti n uo u s I i ve e nte rt ai n m ent 


Oklahoma Today 

Classified 

Advertising 

Rates 

$2 .75 per word for one Issue 
$2.50 per word/three issues 
$2.00 per word/six issues 


( Phone numbers and hyphenated 
words count as two words) 


To place your classified, send your 
payment and a copy of the ad you 
wish to run — specifying the 
issues in which you want 
the ad to appear — to: 


Oklahoma Today Classifieds 
P.O. Box 53384 
Oklahoma City, OK 73152 


Phone in or fax us your classified. 
Phone: Hl>5) 521-24% / (800) 777-1793 
Fax: (405 > 521-3992 
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VEL 


THE 


NPIKES! 


To the Festivals of Fall 


Oklahoma Turnpikes are the quickest, 
safest, most convenient way to reach your 
favorite fall fairs and festivals. Save even 
more time and money using PIKEPASS! 



# 

OKLAHOMA TURNPIKE AUTHORITY 
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Beyond Powwows— American 
Indian Dance Theatre 


SEPTEMBER 28 


T he American Indian Dance Theatre plays to sokl-out theaters 
from Australia ti> the Persian Gulf and has been the subject of 
not one, but two, public television specials and a spread in 

Smithsonian magazine* This fall when it comes to Tulsa, it will 
do so in large part under Okie steam: the artistic director, 
stage production manager, six of the twenty-two 
dancers, and one flutist and singer all hail from 
Oklahoma. 

The number of Oklahoma members reflects 
the strength of the Indian culture here, says 
artistic director Hanay Gciogamah, a Kiowa- 
Ddaware from Anadarko. "The culture for us 
American Indians in Oklahoma has always 
been a constant presence,” 

Some of what the audience will see on stage 
will be similar to the dances done under brush 
arbors at Oklahoma powwows — but most will 
not, says producer Barbara Schwei fa New 
Yorker), “Oklahomans sort of assume they have 
seen the Indian culture because it is all around 
them. But you really have to go to see what 
(company dancers) do,” Compared to powwows, 
“ft’s a more detailed type of dancing,” says 
Ge ioga m ah , Bes ides t h e symbi >1 k h ea uty o f t he 
dances, the audience will see the native dance 
equivalent of Olympic gold medalists. "These are 
incredibly skilled athletes,” say Schwei, 

Red Earth, in tact, is one of the places where the 
producer scouts talent. Longtime company members Bonnie and 
Gar) 1 Tomahsah, a sister and brother from Apache, won first place 
in the Fancy Shawl and Men’s Traditional dance contests, 
respectively, at Red Earth '93* Company member Dwigln 
Whitebuffalo won fourth place in the Fancy Dance contest. 

And tor Geiogamah, there’s a bonus to the Tulsa engagement: 
"Every time 1 go to Oklahoma, I comeback super-charged. It’s just 
being there, being around the real source,” 

AJPT will perform at Tulsa’s Performing Arts Center. Tickets are 



Camanches Gary Tomahsah of Apache anti Morgan Toseeof 
Sterling perform the Shield Dana 1 of the Plains Indians* 


$10 to $25. (918)584-2000. 


— BP 


Museums and Galleries 

SEPTEMBER 

1-26 Cross Timbers: Oklahoma Landmark, 
Oklahoma Museum of Natural History, 
Norman, t405) 325-471 1 
I -30 The Art of Diamonds, Omniplex Science 
Museum, OKC, (405) 424-5545 
1 -Nov* 2 1 Starry Skies and Dusty T rails Plan- 
etarium Star Show. Kirkpatrick Plan- 
etarium, OKC, (405) 424-5545 
3,4 Military Service on the Plains, Guthrie 
Museum, Guthrie, (405) 282-1889 


5-28 Wayne Coopen Western Art Exhibit, Art 
Center, Ponca City, (405) 765-9746 
7-19 Sharing the Pieces Quilt Show, Oklahoma 
Historical Society, Pawnee Bill Ranch Site, 
Pawnee, (918) 762-2513 
1 2 C ha n gi ng Lan d scape of Noj t h wes t Okl a - 
horn a, Plains Indians and Pioneers Museum, 
Woodward, (405) 256-6136 
12-Nov. 7 From Elizabeth 1 to Elizabeth JL 
Philbruok Museum of Art, Tulsa, (800) 324- 
7941 

16-Oct, 18 Venus Unveiled: Images from the 
Magellan Mission, Kirkpatrick Planetarium, 
OKC, (405) 424-5545 


17-Dec, 5 Thundering Hooves: Five Centuries 
of Horse Power in the American West, Nat’! 
Cowboy Hall of Fame, OKC, (405) 478-2250 

25- Oct, 1 7 Paintings and Sculptures by Nick Kyle, 
Firehouse Art Center, Norman, (405) 329-4523 

26- Nov. 7 American Abstract Drawings* The 
Fred Jones Ir. Museum of Art, Norman, (405) 
325-3272 

26-Jan. 2 American Nature and Natives: Early Ac- 
counts of the Frontier from the Rare Book Col- 
lection, Gilcrease Museum, Tulsa, (918) 596- 
2700 

26-jan. 2 First Artist of the West: George Catlin 
Paintings and Watercolors, Gilcrease Museum, 


S e p t e m b e r * October l 9 9 3 
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CALENDAR 


Tulsa, (918) 596-2700 

OCTOBER 

1-Nov. 30 Gwen Norsworthy/Linda Warren 
Art Exhibit, Charles B. Goddard Center, 
Ardmore, (405) 226-0909 
5 Spiro Mounds: Prehistoric Gateway, 
Present-Day Enigma, Oklahoma Museum 
of Natural History, Norman, (405) 325-47 1 1 

23-Nov. 14 New Ceramic Works by Richard 
Bivens, Firehouse Art Center, Norman, 
(405) 329-4523 


Drama 

SEPTEMBER 

1- 19 A Few Good Men , Jewel Box Theatre, 
OKC, (405) 521-1786 

2- 1 1 The Passion ofDracula , Pollard Theatre, 
Guthrie, (405) 282-2800 

3- 25 Prelude to a Kiss , Carpenter Square The 
atre, OKC, (405) 232-6500 

10-12, 17-18 Oklahoma /, Ponca Playhouse, 
Ponca City, (405) 765-5360 

10-12, 17-19 Daddy's Dyin\ Who's Got the 
Will?, Broken Arrow Community Theatre, 
Broken Arrow, (9 1 8) 258-0077 

17-18 Quitters , Enid Community Theatre, 
Enid, (405) 234-2307 

17-19, 24-25 A Bad Year For Tomatoes, South 
west Playhouse, Clinton, (405) 323-4448 

18 Rip Van Winkle , Performing Arts Center, 
Tulsa, (918) 596-7111 

23-26 Chapter Two , Ardmore Little Theatre, 
Ardmore, (405) 223-6387 

23-25, 30-Oct. 2 The Emperor's New Clothes, 
OCU, OKC, (405) 425-5540 

OCTOBER 

1 -30 Dancing at l.ughnasa, Pollard Theatre, 
Guthrie, (405) 282 2800 

4- 10 Same Time Next Year , Red Carpet The 
atre. Elk City, (405) 
225-1941 

6-31 70 Girls 70, Jewel 
Box Theatre, OKC, 
(405) 521-1786 
9 Family Fairy Tales , 
Performing Arts Cen 
ter, Tulsa, (918) 596 
7111 

12-14 Oklahoma!, Per 
forming Arts Center, 
Tulsa, (918) 596-71 11 
15-17,21-22 Lend Me a 
Tenor, Lawton Com- 
munity Theater, 
Lawton, (405) 355- 
1600 

15-17,21-23 LendMea 
Tenor, Enid Commu- 
nity Theatre, Enid, 
(405) 234-2307 
15-23 Inspecting Carol, 
Performing Arts Center, 
Tulsa, (918) 747-9494 


OU VOLLEYBALL 

SEPT. 11 

S.W. MISSOURI 

SEPT. 11 

MISSISSIPPI 

SEPT. 12 

TEXAS A&M 

OCT. 1 

TEXAS TECH 

OCT. 2 

KANSAS 

OCT. 9 

NEBRASKA 

OCT. 16 

KANSAS STATE 

OCT. 23 

IOWA STATE 

NOV. 3 

COLORADO 

OU FOOTBALL 

SEPT. 11 

TEXAS A&M 

SEPT. 25 

TULSA 

OCT. 16 

COLORADO 

OCT. 23 

KANSAS 

OSU FOOTBALL 

SEPT. 11 

S.W. MISSOURI 

OCT. 2 

TEXAS CHRISTIAN 

OCT. 7 

NEBRASKA 

OCT. 30 

KANSAS 

(HOMECOMING) 


22-Nov. 20 Shadowlands, Pollard Stage Two, 
Guthrie, (405) 282-2800 


Music and Dance 

SEPTEMBER 

3-6 World Series Fiddling Contest, 
Powderhorn Park, Langley, (405) 732-3964 

4,5 Dusk ’til Dawn at D.C. M inner’s Blues Fes- 
tival, Rentiesville, (918) 473-241 1 

1 1 Classics Concert, OKC Philharmonic, OKC, 
(405) 842-5387 

1 1 Al Grey, Holmbcrg Hall, Norman, (405) 
364-8962 

17 Barbecue and Hoe-down with Texas Play- 
boys, Ponca City, (800) 475-4400 

18 Riders in the Sky, Poncan Theatre, Ponca 
City, (405) 765-0943 

19 Centennial Band Concert, Pioneer Park, 
Ponca City, (800) 475-4400 

19 Symphony at Sunset, Tulsa Philharmonic, 
Riverparks, Tulsa, (918) 747-7445 

25,26 Classics Concert, Tulsa Philharmonic, 
Performing Arts Center, Tulsa, (918) 747- 
7445 

28 New' Century Ensemble Concert, Norman, 
(405) 325-2081 

28 Pierre d’Archambeau, Norman Chamber 
Orchestra, First Christian Church, Norman, 
(405) 329-4386 

30 State Ballet of Missouri, Stillwater, (405) 
744-7509 

OCTOBER 

2 Classics Concert, OKC Philharmonic, OKC, 
(405) 842-5387 

2 Pops Concert, Tulsa Philharmonic, Performing 
Arts Center, Tulsa, (918) 747-7445 

3 Southwestern Wind Quintet, Southwest Play 
house, Clinton, (405) 323-3106 

5 OSU Symphony Orchestra Concert, Stillwater, 
(405)744-6133 

9 Ballet Folklorico de Veracruz, Performing Arts 
Center, Tulsa, (918) 596-71 1 1 

10 Family Series Concert, Tulsa Philharmonic, 
Union School. Tulsa, (918) 747-7445 

10 Classics Concert, OKC Philharmonic, OKC, 
(405)842 5387 

14 Saint Louis Brass Quintet, Stillw ater, (405) 744- 
7509 

14 Tribute to the Beatles, Charles B. Goddard 
Center, Ardmore, (405) 226-0909 

15-17 Don Giovanni, Cimarron Circuit Opera 
Company, Sooner Theatre, Norman, (405) 364- 
8962 

16,17 Classics Concert, Tulsa Philharmonic, Per- 
forming Arts Center, Tulsa, (918) 747-7445 

26 Jazz Band Concert, Judd Theater, OKC, (405) 
425-5540 

30 Classics Concert, OKC Philharmonic, OKC, 
(405) 842-5387 


Rodeo and Horse Events 

SEPTEMBER 

4-6 Rodeo of Champions, Rodeo Grounds, Elk 


City, (405) 225-1333 

5-1 1 Cherokee Strip Centennial Cattle Drive, 
Hennessey to Caldwell, (405) 728-3211 

10- 12 Cherokee Strip Team Roping Finals and 
Elks Ranch Rodeo, Crystal Beach, 
Woodward, (405) 256-7411 

OCTOBER 

15-24 Festival of the Horse ’93, OKC, (405) 
842-4141 

11- 17 World Championship Morgan Horse 
Show, OKC, (405) 278-8900 


Fairs and Festivals 

SEPTEMBER 

2,4 Ethnic Festival, St. Joseph Catholic 
Church, Krebs, (918) 423-2824 

4 Guitars and Gunfighters Music Festival, 
Taylorsville, (405) 624-9130 

6-11 Festival of the Cowboy, Duncan, (405) 
252-4160 

8- 1 1 Stephens County Free Fair, Fairgrounds, 
Duncan, (405) 255-0510 

9- 121 4th Annual International Tom Mix Fes- 
tival, Guthrie, (405)282-1947 

10- 12 Bluegrass and Chili Festival, Downtown, 
Tulsa, (918) 583-2617 

15-18 Cimarron County Free Fair, Boise City, 
(405) 544-2562 

17-19 Elk City Fall Festival of the Arts, Elk City, 
(405) 225-0207 

17- Oct. 3 OK State Fair, Fairgrounds, OKC, 
(405)948-6700 

1 8 Scottish Games and Gathering, T ulsa, (918) 
241-6399 

18- 25 Peanut Festival, Candy Cane City Park, 
Durant, (405) 924 0848 

2 1 -23 Cherokee County Fair, Tahlequah, (918) 
456-6163 

24- 26 International Festival, Lawton, (405) 
581-3471 

25- 26 Art in the Park, Ardmore, (405) 226- 
7526 

25 Pelican Festival, Grove, (918) 786-2289 

30- Oct. 10 Tulsa State Fair, Fairgrounds, 
Tulsa, (918) 744-1 113 

OCTOBER 

1 .2 Heritage Festival, Shattuck, (405) 938-28 1 8 

2 Czech Festival, Yukon, 9405) 354-3567 

2 Fall Arts-N-Jazz Festival, Shawnee, (405) 
273-1080 

2.3 Fallfest, Fuqua Park, Duncan, (405) 252- 
4160 

2,3 Arts and Crafts Festival, Drumright, (918) 
352-2739 

8 10 Heritage Days, Fountainhead State Park, 
(918)689 7450 

9,10 Grapes of Wrath Festival, Sallisaw, (918) 
775-2558 

9,10 Arts and Crafts Show, Fort Washita Mili- 
tary Park, Durant, (405) 924-6502 

13-16 Blues, Barbecue, and Chili Festival, 
Chandler Park, Tulsa, (918) 445-4622 

15-16 Pumpkin Festival of the Arts, Caddo 
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Navy Tea! Foresi Bono 


Oklahoma Today 
Twister Mug 

Made in the U.S.A. 

$8,95 + shipping and . . 
tax. 

Frankoma 

Made by world-famous 
Frankoma Pottery, 
these mugs featuring 
Oklahoma’s flag 
emblem come in four 
colors. Yours for only 
$8.95 + shipping & tax. 




LanQ 




Pioneer Pride 


Sweats & Tees 

September marks the 1 00th 
anniversary of the Cherokee 
Strip Land Rush — show your 
pioneer pride with these great 
sweatshirts. 


White, Red & Black. 

(90/10 cotton/poly, pre- 
shrunk} S, M, II, XL $25. 


Purple &■ Green 

(50/50 cotton/poly) S, M, L, 

XL $20. 


Also available: 

T-shirts in all colors (100% 
cotton, preshrunk) S, M, L, 
XL, XXL. $15. 




vW 


T-shirt and sweatshirt prices do not include shipping & tax (see below). 


Native Designs 


Sweats & 

Tees Three 
popular colors,-three 
distinct Native 
American designs. - 


Sweatshirts (90/10 
cotton/poly, 
preshrunk) S, M, L, 
XL $25 


T-shirts (100% 
cotton, preshrunk) 
S, M. L. XL. XXL 
$15. 


. . 

i 

■ 

’ 


: 

: ■ 

- 
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To order Oklahoma Today Trading Post items, please me the attached envelope & order form. 







CALENDAR 




High Noon at Taylorsville 

SEPTEMBER 4 

F orget the OK Corral. The biggest gunfight in the Wild West was the battle waged at 
Ingalls, Indian Territory, on September 1, 1893, when two wagon loads of U.S. marshals 
took on six members of the Doolin- Dalton Gang. The results of the gun battle were as 
lopsided as the odds; all but one of the outlaws escaped while three federal marshals and two 
bystanders were killed. 

The hundredth anniversary of the gunfight will be marked September 4 with the Guitars 
and Gunfighters Music Festival at Taylorsville, a country music park between Stillwater and 
Perkins. At the festival, the Indian Territory Regulators will reenact the battle, basing their 
performance on historian Glenn Shirley’s book Gunfight at Ingalls (books will be on sale, too), 
and a slew of country bands (including the Red Dirt Rangers) will play. 

Proceeds will go towards the Washington Irving Trail Museum, under construction about 
four miles from Taylorsville. (Irving camped near Ingalls sixty years before the bullets flew.) 
Tickets for the event, which lasts from 2 p.m. to 9 p.m., are $5. (405) 624-9130. — BP 


County Fairgrounds, Anadarko, (405) 247- 
6651 

1 6, 1 7 Children’s Cowboy Festival, Nat’l Cow- 
boy Hall of Fame, OKC,(405) 478-2250 
30 Neewollah Festival, Chickasha,( 405) 224- 
2154 


Indian Events 

SEPTEMBER 

1- 30 Full Circle Collection: American Indian 
Painters, Norman, (405) 366-1667 

2- 5 Cherokee National Holiday, Tahlequah, 
(918) 456-0671, ext. 542 

3- 5 Ottawa Celebration and Traditional Pow- 
wow, Miami, (918) 674-2553 

3-6 Choctaw Nation Labor Day Festival, Capi- 
tol Grounds, Tuskahoma, (405) 924-8280 
5 Delaware Indian Day, Falleaf Dance 
Grounds, Copan, (918) 336-5272 
10-12 Seminole Nation Days Celebration, 
Mekusukey Mission, Seminole, (405) 257- 
3991 

17,18 Cabin Creek Powwow, Langley, (918) 
782-2813 

17,18 Indian Art Market, Okmulgee, (918) 
756-2324 

17,18 Fort Sill Apache Tribe Celebration, 
Apache, (405) 588-2298 
17-19 Indian Summer, Community Center, 
Bartlesville, (918) 336-5272 
25 Blue Hawk Memorial Powwow, Pawnee Bill 
Ranch Site, Pawnee, (918) 653-2493 
28 American Indian Dance Theatre, Perform- 
ing Arts Center, Tulsa, (918) 596-71 1 1 

OCTOBER 

2 Jacobson House Horse Power Benefit Pow- 
wow, Cleveland County Fairgrounds, 
Norman, (405) 366-1667 
9,10 Kiowa Black Leggins Ceremonial, 
Anadarko, (405) 247-3987 
14-17 Indian Territory Festival, Tahlequah, 
(918)456-3742 


Special Events 

SEPTEMBER 

3,4 Labor Day Stock Car Races, Elk City Speed- 
way, Elk City, (405) 243-1220 
4 Victorian Social and Fashion Show, T.B. 

Ferguson Home, Watonga, (405) 623-5069 
6 Pioneer Days Celebration, Sod House Mu- 
seum, Aline, (405) 463-2441 
1 1 Stories from the ’89 Land Run, Guthrie 
Museum Complex, Guthrie, (405) 282- 1 889 
11 Open House, Firehouse Art Center, 
Norman, (405) 329-4523 
12-16 Cavalry Ride: Fort Reno to Enid, Fort 
Reno, El Reno, (405) 521-2491 

15- 18 Frontier Days, Tecumseh, (405) 598- 
8666 

16- 18 ’93 Land Run Living History, Museum 
of the Cherokee Strip, Enid, (405) 237-1907 

16-18 Run of the Wagons ’93, Ponca City, 


(405)762-1893 

17,18 Quilt Show, Marland Mansion, Ponca 
City, (405) 767-0420 

18 Centennial Celebration, Cherokee Strip 
Museum, Perry, (405) 336-2405 
18 Women of the West Living History Dem- 
onstration, Pioneer Woman Museum, 
Ponca City, (405) 765-6108 

18 Historic Centennial Celebration Parade, 
Ponca City, (405) 762-1893 

19 Historic Homes Tour, Ponca City, (800) 
475-4400 

23 Cherokee Strip Wagon Train, Sod House 
Museum, Aline, (405) 463-2441 

24.25 Civil War Living History, Military Park, 
Fort Gibson, (405) 478-3355 

24-26 Old Time Threshing Bee, Eairview, (405) 
227-2265 

25.26 Heritage Hills Historic Homes Tour, 

OKC, (405) 528-6127 

25 Lake Murray Bike Rally, Ardmore, (405) 

223- 6600 

OCTOBER 

1-3 Muscle Car Swap Meet, Chickasha, (405) 

224- 4910 


2 1993 Tour of Olympic and World Cham- 
pion Gymnasts, Myriad, OKC, (405) 842- 
4141 

2 Dragoon Days, Military Park, Fort Gibson, 
(918)478-3355 

8,9 Old Town Flea Market, Elk City, (405) 225- 
3270 

8,9 Winter Nationals, Speedway, Elk City, 
(405) 243-1220 

8,9 Cowboy Memorabilia and Wagon Auc- 
tion, Hardy Murphy Coliseum, Ardmore, 
(918) 241-1515 

15-17 Gemboree of ’93, Oklahoma Mineral 
and Gem Society, State Fairgrounds, OKC, 
(405) 943-4028 

16 Heritage Day Celebration, Caddo, (405) 
367-2510 

30 Old-time Barn Dance, Round Barn, 
Arcadia, (405) 843-8073 


Although the information in the calendar is 
current , dates and times can change without no- 
tice. Please check in advance before attending any 
event. To list an event in the calendar , call (405) 
521-2496. 



A boys' night out at the Ingalls's George Ransom Saloon. 
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EST SIXTY-THIRD 


oom/Conference Facility 


Board THe l I 


The Waterford Lutings j 


l The Waterford Dining Room, The Veranda ResUi 



AT QUARTZ MOUNTAIN 


Continuing 
Education In The 
Fine Arts For 
Artists And 
Educators 


PHOTOGRAPHY 
INSTITUTES 
SEPTEMBER 30 - 
OCTOBERS 


MASTER CUSS: 
PHOTOJOURNALISM 

Mary Ellen Mark 
New Yorfc, NY 

THE PHOTO ESSAY 
David Alan Harvey 
Washington, D.C 

PORTRAITS THAT MOVE 
Douglas Kirkland 
Eos Angeles, CA 

STATING THE OBVIOUS: 
PHOTOGRAPHY 
CRITICISM 
A.D. Coleman 
New York, NY 


VISUAL ARTS 
INSTITUTES 
OCTOBER 14-17 


PAINTING 
Janel Fish 
New York, NY 

MONOTYPE 
Richard Finch 
Normal, IE 

SITE-SPECIFIC 
SCULPTURE 
Laurie Spencer 
Tulsa , OK 

MIXED MEDIA 
MARGEAUX 
Chicago, IL 



Oklahoma Aitrs Institute 
PO/B ra 18154. OkWnmia Cin. OK 73154 
FAY I«4538 


WRITING AND 
THEATRE INSTITUTES 
OCTOBER 28-31 


WRITING FOR CHILDREN 
AND THEN SOME 

Crescent Dragomvagon 
Furefea Springs, AR 

POETRY: WRITING THE 
FORBIDDEN POEM 
Alicia Osfriher 
Princeton, NJ 

WRITING AND 
THE ART OF 
TUCHING WRITING 

William Stafford 
Lake Oswego, OR 

FICTION 

Robley Wilson 
Cedar Falls, IA 

ADVANCED ACTING 
USING THE PUYS OF 
CHEKHOV 

Farle R. Gisler 
New Haven, CT 


This ffllimswiit m nmlemriiieii hr 

I Teritage 


